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NEXT MONTH 


E PRESENT in this issue two in- 

terviews of unusual interest, one 
with W. A. Kennedy, sales manager, Sib- 
ley-Pitman Corporation, outlining his 
methods of analyzing character and one 
with J. H. McKenna, sales manager Kim- 
ball Electric Company, giving pertinent 
suggestions to salesmen. These interviews 
are in line with our determination to pre- 
sent to readers of THe Joppers’ SALESMAN 
the experiences of successful salesmen, 
showing how they do it. Interviews with 
other prominent salesmen will appear in 
subsequent issues. 


+ & & 


N THESE days when the highest de- 

gree of salesmanship is required to get 
the name on the dotted line, especial im- 
portance attaches to methods salesmen 
employ. Our department, “How I Landed 
the Order,” contains many helpful sugges- 
tions that you can use. We pay $5 for 
each letter published. You can help main- 
tain the value of this department by send- 
ing in your own suggestions. All letters 
must be based on actual sales experiences. 


+  & 


T HE March number will contain many 
timely articles for the salesman. 
“Scientific Merchandising” is the title of a 
series of important articles being prepared 
for us by J. A. Corcoran, well known 
merchandising expert of the General Elec- 
tric Co. Each article will give the job- 
ber’s salesman suggestion that he can 
apply to his dealers to good advantage. 

The lighting article for March will point 
out the possibilities of home decoration by 
means of lighting effects. A great deal of 
profitable business awaits the salesman in 
this field. 


- F + 


ON’T miss the. March number. If 

you are not a regular subscriber 
send in your order beginning your sub- 
scription with March. 
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All Metal with 
Glass Cover 
Over Switches 


Tray Holds 10— 
Storage Tray Below 
Holds 10 More. 





New Cabinets 


The New Metal Display Cabinet is always attractive, always exerting that final 
urge necessary to make a sale. The glass cover keeps switches clean and enclosed. 


When you-call on the dealers, ask to see where these cabinets are displayed because 
the dealer will benefit most from our national advertising if he places this attractive 
selling help where it will be easily seen. 


The more sold the steadier will be your orders as it will be necessary to refill this 
metal cabinet from time to time. 


LOOK FOR THIS CABINET IN YOUR DEALER’S STORE 
(Reliable dealers can have one free with 20 or more switches) 
THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO., 
MILWAUKEE 











How C-H 70-50 Switches Sold a Dozen Heaters Left-Over Lot of Irons Cleaned Out in a Week. 
A New York business man planned giving away 12 ‘ , 

electric heaters. Because of his familiarity with C-H An eastern dealer had 24 irons of a certain 
70-50 Switches at his home, his choice of heaters was : 
determined by the fact that one make that the dealer make that did not move. Someone suggested 
showed him, had the cord equipped with a C-H 70-50 that he place C-H 70-50 Switches on them— 
Switch. Since a heater gets hot when in use the Switch - : : 
eliminates the liability of getting burnt pulling the con- diapiny them and call attention to the switches. 
nector from the heater. The irons were sold out. 
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Salesmanship’s Big Job 


For Him Who Will Go After It, the Business Is There 
By ARTHUR H. LITTLE 


Courtesy “Business” 


of business has clothed a certain ugly word with The time for jazz in business is past. It doesn’t work 


U SAGE for more than four years in the vocabulary that business no longer has use for jazz—in its business. 
a mantle of respectability and enabled it to any more. 


appear in polite society without its quotation marks. That Consider for just a paragraph or two the time when 
word is jazz. jazz had a place in business. It began back during the 

Time was when jazz meant only a certain kind of war. The world it seemed, went merchandise mad. The 
music. The word was an Fete) ate Wik See demand for goods rose 


invention devised to de- 
scribe something for 
which the language of 
business had no other ade- 
quate designation. Then 
it wore quotation marks. 
But business needed a 
word to describe some- 
thing for which the lan- 
guage of business had no 
other adequate term. 
Business took the word 
over. And lo, jazz be- 
came respectable. 


from its easy, normal 
pitch to the proportions 
of a full-throated, argu- 
mentative clamor that 
beat about the ears of the 
producers—and set them 
to running ‘round in cir- 
cles. Production got the 
crescendo, the forte and 
the spiritoso. 

Salesmen were called 
in off the road, inducted 
into overalls and put at 
work in the factories to 

But now, no sooner has 
business established the 
word on a status of pro- 
priety than business pro- 
ceeds to banish it. Jazz 
is to be exiled from the 
speech, at least from the 


help production step on 
the gas, the while the few 
of their brother salesmen 
who were left in their ter- 
ritories made the round 
of their customers to ex- 
plain why orders weren’t 
shipped and to “keep the 
buyers satisfied.’ But the 
buyers, their shelves bare, 


speech of commerce. Now 
business never is fussy 
about words. It isn’t dis- 
like for the term, un- 
beautiful as it is, that 
moves business to banish and went to the producers, 


: : Tue Jopser’s SatesMan Takes Orr His Coat anp DEMONSTRATES 
jazz. The bald truth 1S THE Device TO THE CUSTOMER OF THE RETAIL STORE. the wholesalers and the 


refused to be contented. 





They packed their grips 
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jobbers. They sat, the buyers did, in the ante-room of sales 
managers, waiting their turns to plead for goods. They 
waited all forenoon; then at noon they hurried out to a 
one-armed restaurant for a doughnut and a cup of coffee, 
and then hustled back to the ante-room to wait some more. 

Producion strained a tendon, but caught the tempo. 
Goods and still more goods went out and still the demand 
kept ahead. Z 

And salesmanship? The while 


leisure than they like—to think. And, believe me, it’s up 
to them to think, too. The retailer is too preoccupied 
with his troubles just now to use his constructive faculties. 
But it’s in his store and from his point of view that the 
thinking must be done. For the blockade in the stream of 
goods from the producer to the consumer is on the shelves 
of the retailers store. That's what manufacturers and 

distributors should be thinking 

about now—that blockade and 








production pounded on the big 
bass drum and set the time, and | 
shop-efficiency and _ institutional 
advertising and frenzied finance | 


VERYWHERE the | 


salesman has come back 


how to break the jam.” 

The country is not hard up. 
After a study of ten barometrics 
of business, indicators ranging 


















and all the other musicians 
blared their heads off on the 
brasses and the wood-winds, 
salesmanship was relegated to 
the tiniest instrument in all that 
vast orchestra of strident sound. 
Salesmanship tooted on the tin 
whistle. 

Did jazz have a place in busi- 
ness? Business, forsooth, was 


into his own. But he is a 
new salesman now, clothed 
with a new dignity and 
entrusted with a new and 
a higher responsibility in 
the economic life of the 
nation. He has goods to 
sell and service, real serv- 
ice, to.render. There is no 
jazz in the selling game 


from the fact that of all the Lib- 
erty bonds sold to wage-earners 
and farmers 80 per cent are still 
in the hands of the original pur- 
chasers to the fact that the Unit- 
ed States has the largest mer- 
chant marine in its history and 
the second largest in all the 
world, Roger W. Babson, busi- 
ness statistician, gives this as 







































all jazz! 

Then came a change. Eco- 
nomically, the universe turned 
up-side-down. Production put 
the customers out and locked 
the door one night, at the end 


serious 
more. 
opportunity. 








now; indeed, no longer is 
selling a game. 
business—and 
It is an inspiring 


his diagnosis: ““The situation is 
‘ fundamentally sound.” 
It is a , 
In other words, for him who 
will go after it, the business is 
there. Manufacturers’ and dis- 
tributors have begun to do just 
that—to go after business. 











of an especially hectic day, and 





awoke the next morning to con- 

front a new order of things—a 

buyers’ market. But there were no buyers waiting in the 
ante-room. They’d gone back to their stores and locked 
themselves in their private offices to wrinkle their brows 
and scratch their heads and brood over a new phenome- 
non—a phenomenon that the economists have called a 
“consumers’ strike.” Something had stopped the music. 

It’s still with us, is this so-called strike of the consum- 
ers. Still the retailer wrinkles his brow and scratches 
his head and broods about it. He has been too greatly 
hurried, and now he is too sorely worried, to give much 
thought to plans of action. In some instances he has had 
the nerve to slash his prices and pocket his losses to keep 
his customers buying. But he isn’t happy. 

Production, meanwhile, has caught up and caught its 
breath and had time to think. Production is thinking 
about what is to be done with its product. For the first 
time in more than five years, production—and by produc- 
tion is meant the manufacturers and distributors of goods 
—is thinking about marketing; thinking about construc- 
tive selling plans. Business, led by the manufacturers 
and distributors, has set about the job of taking the jazz 
out of salesmanship. 

“You know,” said a man who holds down the job of 
marketing counsellor for one of the country’s best-known 
advertising agencies, “achievement is one of the preroga- 
tives—and one of the privileges—of the leisurely man. 
Back at their conception, the big things don’t originate 
in the brain of the busy, hurried man. It’s the chap with 
plenty of time that thinks ’em up and puts ’em over. And 
that holds true in every line of human endeavor, from 
finance to fishing. In the present situation it’s the manu- 
facturer and the distributor who have the leisure—more 


- others are following. 


Their traveling joints are a bit 

stiff, perhaps, but some of them 
have ‘gone a considerable distance along the way and 
It comes a bit hard, at first. 

“Two years ago,” a Chicago sales manager told me, “I 
made up a list of dealers and worked out a plan of inten- 
sive sales work in new fields. But I’ve been so doggoned 
busy that I haven’t had time to apply the thing. Now I 
have taken it out and dusted it off and put it at work. 
I’ve gone stale, and I’ve got to get back into training.” 

Price, of course, was the first point of attack in the new 
drive of selling. As far back as October, a big clothes- 
making concern in Chicago invited its retailers in to “talk 
turkey” on the matter of price. “Look the stuff over,” 
the buyers were told, “and we'll get together on prices— 
anything reasonable. For 1921 you and we are going 
to forget profits.” Another clothing house, this one in 
Philadelphia, told its retailers: “We're going back to the 
price scale of 1914. We are expecting that you will do 
the same thing.” In other instances price maintenance 
guaranties took the place of price reductions. 

But to the dealer whose shelves are stacked high with 
goods, price reductions and offers of price maintenance 
have seemed mere aggravations. He needs help; and 
he, as a dealer class, incidentally, is in the majority. For 
by far the greater number of manufacturers and distrib- 
utors in the country today the immediate job is to move 
the merchandise off the shelves of the retailer. And that 
is a job that calls for missionary work, for sales promo- 
tion, for sales education of the highest order. 

There is the matter of point of view. For a half dec- 
ade, throughout the era of business jazz that has just 
blown its way to a reverberating close, the manufacturer 


(Continued on page 72) 
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How Successful Salesmen 


Learn to Analyze Character 


An Interview With W. A. Kennedy, General 
Sales Manager, Sibley-Pitman Corporation 


As Reported by T. F. Chantler 


Every man who deals with others—and who 
does not?—knows the importance of being able 
to analyze characters and treat each accord- 
ingly. On that subject many books have been 
written, all perhaps meritorious, but requiring 
of the average jobber’s salesman more time 
than he can devote to their study. Neverthe- 
less, the man who would succeed must contrive 
a rough and ready, and withal accurate, 
method for gauging others at least. 

Men who are succeeding, particularly as 


R. KENNEDY first | 
M of all pointed out 

that it would be im- 
possible for him, holding the 
views he does, to speak of 
ways to analyze _ character 
without at the same time touch- 
ing upon the qualifications and 
responsibilities of the salesman 
himself in applying that knowl- 
edge. “For the man without 
bait,” he said, “there’s small 
advantage in knowing where 
there are fish to be caught. In 
other words, the full benefits to 
selling that proceed from an 
understanding of the man to be 
sold are realized only when the 
salesman has first of all an- 
alyzed himself and is making 
the most of his possibilities. I 
believe, too, that it is easily 
within the ability of any sales- 
man to analyze himself and de- 
velop the faculty needed in 
reading others.” 


Does that mean, I asked, that 
the benefits of character an- 
alysis, whatever the method 
used, are qualified by the ability and fitness of the man 
doing the analyzing—the salesman? 

“Yes,” he said, “it does mean just that; more too, I be- 
lieve. In fact, it will be well to begin by mentioning 
what the salesman should do towards analyzing himself 
and correcting his shortcomings, before touching on the 
ways whereby he can arrive at a correct understanding of 
the prospect. This will express, you understand, merely 
my own point of view, but it’s based on a study of many 
salesmen and is given for what it may be worth. 


Witiram A. Kennepy 
Sales Manager, Sibley-Pitman Electric 
Corporation, New York 


“As it seems to me and particularly with reference to 
selling, there is in our desire to understand the character 
of all with whom we deal an apparent willingness to con- 





salesmen, undoubtedly have some _ reliable 
means of discovering the real man behind the 
mask; and Tue Josser’s SALESMAN believes 
that great assistance will be rendered to others 
by having those men explain how they do it. 
This is the first in a series of such interviews 
and the man interviewed, Wm. A. Kennedy, 
has kindly consented to start the ball rolling. 
In justice to him, too, let it be said that con- 
siderable urging was required to induce him 
to submit his views in this manner. 


form somewhat too much to 
the other fellow’s point of view 
and respect his prejdices too 
fully. Perhaps that is as it 
should be. Nevertheless, I can- 
not help but wonder what use 
there would be for ‘character 
analysis’ by an individual of 
the super-man type! 

“In imagination I can see 
such a man coming in here now 
and, by virtue of his strong 
personality, causing you and 
me to hop to his music,—with- 
out his even having bothered to 
understand our characteristics 
or points of view. There is a 
thought there for every sales- 
man; this: the nearer he comes 
to being a real, strong man him- 
self, the easier it will be for 
him to influence others. There’s 
no danger either of that trend 
being developed to the point of 
intolerance, for your true man 
cannot be other than consid- 
erate of others. The point is 
that ‘others’ are characteristic- 
ally willing—I might say eager 
—to defer to the wishes of a strong man. 

“No man can be strong, in the sense that I mean, who 
is not being himself; and I know men and so do you who 
are missing out all along the line, just through continually 
striving to ape others. Perhaps there lies dormant in them 
a personality of wonderous qualities, the ability to pipe 
so that others will dance willingly, but they are deprived 
of that heritage by their own insincerity. So I believe 
that the first thing the salesman must do is to analyze 
himself and discover the real man that’s within him. The 
man he finds himself to be will be far from perfection, of 
course, but he will be on the high road to improvement at 
least, for he will know his shortcomings. 
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“The first big insight, I think, is got by considering the 
mark, or point of achievement, which we recognize as our 
bogey. Should that mark be too low, one of three con- 
clusions is almost always warranted—either the salesman 
is lazy; he lacks ambition; he is without proper confidence 
in himself. And it’s a cynical thing to say perhaps, but 
true nevertheless, that many salesmen slump in their en- 
deavors and rest on their oars, to put it that way, the 
moment a weekly or monthly earning sufficient for im- 
mediate needs is assured. 


“It would be difficult to stress that point too strongly; 
it’s a tremendously big stumbling block to many salesmen. 
Think of it! A man starts out in life and by energy and 
intelligence makes a certain income and position for him- 
self. Then progress ceases. Now it would be manifestly 
ridiculous to hold the world in general, or that man’s busi- 
ness environment in particular, responsible for the stop- 
page in his progress. Sometimes it is that the man loses 
confidence in himself, or he becomes tired or lazy. 
Usually, though, to my way of thinking at least, the stop- 
page results from his having set a mark that was attained 
too early in life and too easily. I prefer to believe, and 
do believe, that a man continues to progress for as long 
as he continues to learn and try. Even though the line of 
advancement is obscured at times it is never really blocked. 
Just recently, for instance, I was asked by a large elec- 
trical jobbing house to recommend a man for a very im- 
portant position with them. Yet it is quite conceivable 
that the man meriting that position, but unaware of the 
opening, thought he was right up against a blank wall, 
so far as his future progress was concerned. 

“Why a man sets a low mark for himself is very diffi- 
cult for me to understand. It seems quite easy, though, 
to name the reasons why a man becomes lazy or loses con- 
fidence in himself. For as it impresses me, energy and 
self-confidence are the normal expressions of a sound 
mind in a sound body; and when a man loses confidence 
in himself or becomes sluggish it usually signifies that he 
has sealed his mind against further learning, or that he 
has neglected to keep himself up to the scratch physically. 
So the salesman who knows in his heart that he is not 
doing himself justice would do well to look to the matters 
I have mentioned, if he wishes to discover the chains that 
are holding him down. 


“Next perhaps the salesman should ask himself whether 
or not he is fully in accord with the policies of the house 
and is standing four-square in his presentation and sup- 
port of those policies. For it can be set down as axiomatic, 
that the salesman who is not himself sold on the house and 
all its doings cannot ever contrive to put that message 
across to others successfully. What is, is right—should 
be the salesman’s conviction and expressed belief regard- 
ing all that concerns the house. Mind you, I’m not saying 
that the house will not make mistakes; but, nevertheless, 
the salesman will be hurt little, if at all, by his mistakes 
resulting from loyalty to the house. It’s instinctive with 
us all to admire the man who is sincere, even though he 
does at times make mistakes, just as we distrust the man 
who hedges and temporizes about everything. 


“Now there is a second reason for the salesman making 
the analysis of himself that has been suggested; this: 
he will be enabled thereby to develop standards by which 
to judge and understand others. Of course it follows, to, 
that the more exact and comprehensive the standards the 
salesman employs in judging himself, the truer will be 
his analysis and appraisal of others. It gets right back to 
the old saying about man’s greatest study being man; and 
the first man to study is oneself. 


“The next important step, as I see it, is for the sales- 
man to make careful classifications covering the types 
commonly met with in business. For instance, the suspi- 
cious type, the ingratiating type that encourage the sales- 
man’s friendship in the hope of playing upon that regard 
to secure special concessions, the sluggish type that must 
be handled vigorously if they are to be swayed at all, the 
shiftless and unprogressive type, and so on. Then, the 
prospect having been classified correctly, it will be nec- 
essary to study his particular characteristics and idio- 
syncrasies, 

“The first big telltale, so I have found, is in a man’s 
carriage and manner of walking—the way in which he 
sets down his feet, the set and swing of the shoulders, 
the manner of carrying the head and hands, the length 
of stride and measure of energy expressed in walking. 
Just by considering those things alone I believe there 
must be men who can read others quite accurately indeed. 
And when to that is coupled a little study of the physical 
condition, there is much that can be read almost at a 
glance. 


“I next study a man’s dress and appearance. It is not 


. Safe, of course, to say that the man who is careless of his - 


personal appearance will be equally careless regarding 
business matters, for that does not always follow. There 
are men who become so absorbed in the details of their 
business that they forget about themselves almost entire- 
ly. Just the same, were I to meet a man away from his 
place of business, and he happened to be very careless 
about his personal appearance I should expect to find 
those characteristics reflected in the condition and appear- 
ance of his store, although hoping for the contrary. Cer- 
tainly it is safe to say that the man who habitually keeps 
his desk and his office in a disorganized, careless state is 
likely to manifest those same qualities in his thinking and 
business methods generally. On the other hand, it comes 
naturally to expect that the man who is himself carefully 
groomed and keeps his office in apple pie order will be 
equally correct and precise in his business dealings. 

“A man’s preference in the matter of his friendships, 
the places he visits- for his meals and his manner of par- 
taking of his food; what he reads, his hobbies and amuse- 
ments, his hours of work, as well as the manner in which 
he maintains his family, and the lodges or clubs he attends 
—all tell a big story to the salesman who will trouble to 
study out their significance. It’s true that it is not always 
advisable to look into all those matters in advance of 
meeting with a prospect, but if the deal is important it is 
worth while to attend to them all, for they are expres- 

(Continued on page 66) 





pngereer’ are the fighters of 1921. 'They are the shock troops of reconstruction. Real sales- 
men who fight depression—build confidence—radiate enthusiasm—keep business going— are 


putting the United States over the top today! 
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Now is the time to 
prove that 


Better Store Lighting Pays 


A Collection of Facts-That Will Help the Salesman 


By W. E. UNDERWOOD 


HEN you, the jobbing salesman, amble into the 

W contractor-dealer’s emporium and start to talk 

illumination to him, he’s likely to shed a few 
tears and insist that the market is all shot into little 
pieces and all the rest of the sad and oft repeated story 
that has been so common in every sales line these last 
few months—a story that consists of one portion of truth 
and nine portions of fiction. 

And if your eyes are not wide open, you'll be tempted 
to join him in weeping over the corpse without ever no- 
ticing that it is a false alarm and that there ain’t no 
corpse a-tall. 


There’s no getting around the fact that it’s harder to 
sell illumination right now than it was in the palmy days 
of eight or ten months ago, but don’t imagine for a min- 
ute that the field is dead, because it isn’t, not by a whole 
row of apple trees! The need for better lighting is big- 
ger than it ever was. People in every line of business 
and in the home realize this need more than ever. The 
whole difficulty is that money is tight. Folks are not 
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buying even the things they know they need unless they 
can see cash coming back at once from such investments. 

If there’s a vital need for better lighting but the mer- 
chant or manufacturer hates just at this time, to part 
with cash money, what’s the answer? Does it mean that 
he can’t be sold? The crepe-hanger says so but the 
live wire salesman just says, “I'll get the sale simply by 
sweating a little harder and making it a little plainer to 
the prospect that the investment will start in right away 
to bring in big cash profits.” And the real salesman has 
proved he’s right by actually making sales while the other 
boys have sat by nursing their grief. If you belong to 
the big leagues we expect you to grab off the hard ones 
as well as the easy ones and that’s the whole story in a 
nut-shell. 

Of course there’s no brains in butting the old bean 
against a brick fence or standing in front of a steam 
roller, so, before you start out to sell a lot of illumina- 
tion, it’s well to give the situation the once over and pick 
the easy ones first, just as a good scrapper sizes up the 
other fellow to find the soft spot on which to land his 
punches. Just at present and probably for the next few 
months the small merchant is and will be easier to sell 
on the subject of better lighting than the large merchant 
or manufacturer. The big fellows are always the ones 
that are hardest hit when cash is hibernating. They 
work largely on borrowed capital and their overhead ex- 
penses are as a rule larger in proportion than those of the 
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small fry. Also they have a larger proportion of outstand- 
ing unpaid accounts. All of these facts and several others 
are responsible for the present rather extraordinary con- 
dition where it is easier to sell a lot of little fellows than 
one big one. 


Now, let’s consider the small merchant. First of all, 
he hasn’t been nearly as progressive in the matter of 
lighting as his big brother, so naturally he needs good 
light more than the big fellow. In the next place, he 
isn’t, as a rule, particularly embarrassed for cash. He’s 
made some pretty nice money for the last several years 
and he’s a good enough business man to have some of 
it sticking to him yet. At the same time, he’s more than 
ever anxious to liven up his own business, as trade in all 
lines is a bit slack. If you can show him how better 
illumination will give him the jump on his competitors 
and bring more trade to his store, he surely will go down 
into his jeans for the necessary cash. 


This is the off season for bull, bird-seed, salve, hot 
air, and funny stories. The sales talk that is going to 
make the merchant loosen up has to be the real, brass 
tacks stuff. That’s why it’s going to take good sales- 
manship to fill your order book and it’s the big reason 
why you should know all there is to know about store 
lighting and make sure that your dealers know it too. 

Just consider, privately to yourself, that the electrical 
contractor, the retailer or whoever it is that puts your 
lamps and lighting units on his shelves or in his store- 
room, is your own personal representative. Whether he 
makes good or falls down in going out to sell store illumi- 
nation or any other kind of lighting is pretty much a 
question of how good you are. His success is a feather 
in your cap. His failure is a reflection on your own 
sales ability. If he is weeping about the dearth of light- 
ing business—if he’s been herding with the calamity 
howlers, your first job is to shake him loose from these 
fool ideas and show him that there is business a-plenty 
for the live ones and get him set on the right path to- 
wards it. Then, if he is going after this small store 
lighting business, he must believe in his heart that each 
merchant is sure to profit by putting in more and better 
light in his window and store interior. He must sin- 


cerely believe that he is sent by Heaven to get right 
light into the stores in his town and that to satisfy his 
own conscience he must wrestle with every hard-shelled 
sinner who won't accept the faith. 

Then, prime your retailer with every sales help in the 
world; see that he has a good store lighting unit. See 
that he is hep to all the latest kinks in lighting a store 
window. Every bit of this information is easy to get 
from manufacturers of lighting equipment. Most of it 
has been previously published in this very magazine. 
All of it ought to be at your tongue tip. 

Finally, hammer the right kind of selling talk into 
him—the fact that the people like to trade at well lighted 
stores and that they flock to them just as naturally as a 
moth to a candle; the fact that lighting can make or mar 
a window display; the fact that the big stores recognize 
these truths and are better lighted than the little stores; 
the fact that good lighing is the least expensive and 
surest way of beating competition; the chance the mer- 
chant has of outshining his rivals and doing it at once at 
the cost of a very few dollars and what it means to him 
in terms of immediate profits at a time when he so craves 
more business. 

When you feel that your man knows the game just as 
well as you do, he’s ready to try his wings. Dust the 
cobwebs off his hat and shoo him out of his store and into 
the other fellows’ stores. 


If you don’t thoroughly believe that light attracts, 
here’s a little new and true story that demonstrates the 
proposition: In a certain good-sized burg, the mer- 
chants on one side of the street noticed that nearly all 
the passers-by, somehow or other, chose the opposite side 
of the street. The sidewalk on the south side would be 
crowded, while the north side was deserted. Naturally 
these north side storekeepers didn’t like it—no people, 
no trade—so, after they had all realized the situation and 
endured it for several years, they got together to see 
what they could to change the public fancy for strolling on 
the wrong side of the street. They put on a joint program 
for making their side the most attractive by day. Then 
they went in heavy on lighting—blew in good 

(Continued on page 69) 





ILLS in a certain town began closing, 
and a retailer, who had sold only three 
of a recent shipment of 24 washing ma- 
chines sought to return the others to the 
jobber. The jobber put a fighter on the 
first train for that town to make the sale 
stick. This fighter-salesman heard the 
merchant’s tale of woe—‘business slump, 
depression, buyers’ strike and unemploy- 
ment.” 
“Somebody still has money,” the sales- 
man replied. ‘The worst business slump 
and depression is right in this store, not 


The Kind of Salesmanship We Need Today 





outside it. The one case of unemployment 
that most concerns you is your own. If 
you would get out and sell, the buyers’ 
strike would mean nothing to you.” 

Then ‘he figured out for the merchant 
that the class least affected by the industria] 
depression were professional men. They 
made up a list of doctors, dentists and law- 
yers and set out to sell them washing 
machines. 

Within a week they had sold 17 of the 
21 machines and the fighter-salesman left 
town with an order for two more carloads. 
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How to Cure a Grouch 


One Sure Method: Borrow His Pen Knife 
By INTERVIEWER 


UST for argument’s sake let’s assume to begin with, 
that your middle name is “Diplomacy.” You are, 
we'll say, the most tactful chap that ever quoted 
prices or displayed a catalog. 
And you're ‘too experienced a 


Out he marched and right up to that crew of sore- 
heads; the ringleader lurched forward, a wicked looking 
knife that he used in his work held significantly in 

his hand. But Mr. Salesman 
sauntered along as calm as a 








salesman to ever antagonize a ee 
prospective buyer needlessly. 
However, in fairness let us 
admit also that in your dealings 
with your trade all is not 
“peaches and cream.” There 
are times, doubtless, when 
your genial disposition and 
smiling countenance are brought 
into sudden contrast with a 


that’s so heavy he should have | ie 
help in carrying it. Or perhaps | _— 


| HIS is the second 
| of a series of twelve 
| pertinent pointers on sell- 
ing picked up by our 
workers in the field and of men. 
done into this form 
by Interviewer. The next 
| article will appear in an 
prospect who’s nursing a grouch | early issue. Do vou like 


— May morning, stopping only 
when another step would have 
brought him into collision with 
the knife-toting “Hunk.” Then 
he made the play which marked 
him for a natural born handler 


First, he placed a cigar be- 
tween his teeth. Then in the 
most obvious fashion he searched 
his pockets for a match, but 
without success. Then, with an 
air of expectancy such as a child 
— might display when asking for a 











it is that he proceeds to show = 





his versatility by dissolving his 
smile and putting up the beware- 
the dog signs while you look on with apprehension. 

Perhaps those experiences are as seldom as raises in 
salary, or they occur as often as opportunities to con- 
tribute to needy causes. The main thing is that when 
you do run a-foul of Mr. Prospect-with-a-grouch, be that 
seldom or often, some sure means of making him glad 
must be found and applied promptly. And let’s finish 
these preliminaries properly by admitting that some 
“grouches” cannot be cured—they were born that way. 

The majority of men, however, are not habitually 
grouchy; and when they do get that way a little diplomacy 
frequently is all that’s needed to make them fit to sell to 
again. The clew to the method is supplied in the heading 
—“To cure a grouch, borrow his penknife.’ His pencil, 
a pin, paper fastener, or anything else that will put him 
in the position of doing you a favor will serve. 

Once the psychology of the thing has been mastered, 
the application can be varied at will; it works equally 
well with wives, sweethearts, friends and children. And 
an illustration from real life will give you the secret in 
jig time. Study it carefully. 

Visualize a crew of angry foreigners employed in the 
vat room of a big tannery. They had just read a notice 
printed in various languages informing them that they 
were to be changed over from a salary to a piece-work 
basis. They appreciated the move about as much as the 
“free lunch hounds” relished prohibition. 

It was deemed advisable that some one representing 
the management should talk with that crew of pirates 
and win them over to the new order of things. But it 
wasn’t necessary to employ traffic regulations to handle 
the volunteers. Finally an old salesman said he would go. 


drink of water, he held out his 
hand and said, “Got a match?” 

The ringleader struck his knife through his belt; wiped 
his hands on his leather apron, and fished a match out of 
the waist band pocket of his trousers. Lighting his cigar 
and keeping the match burning, Mr. Salesman passed a 
cigar to the ringleader and held the match for him to 
light up. The danger point was passed; from then on 
all was plain sailing. 

“Simple!’"—you say. Of course! But only one man 
among eight had the wit to think of and use that little 
expedient. The principle of the thing is this: A man 
cannot do you a favor, a friendly turn, and continue for 
long in an ill humor towards you. And when a good 
salesman employs the power of suggestion, by asking 
a trifling favor as though sure of its being granted, it 
requires a copper riveted, dyed in the wool misanthrope 
to say no. 

One salesman has developed the trick of rubbing his 
hand across his pencil pocket so as to break the point of 
his pencil, and then he sort of absent-mindedly pulls it 
out and discovers that it needs pointing. He borrows 
Mr. Grouch’s penknife. He almost always gets it, too. 

Another good salesman, finding himself confronted by 
an angry prospect, asks permission to use the telephone. 
Another—but a real artist is required to put it across— 
has a plan that’s just about invincible. He contrives to 
ignore his prospect’s evident ill temper and asks for his 
advice regarding some matter he knows the prospect is 
interested in and likes to talk about. 


The principle is the same in every case: Ask a trifling 
favor that a man cannot well refuse, even though angry. 
Then be properly, but not too effusively grateful, and the 
chances are that you'll come away with the order. 
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Financing a Business 


Some Points That the Salesmen Should Know 








By FRANK H. STEWART 


Frank H. Stewart Electric Co. Philadelphia 


Every salesman calling on electrical dealers should know something about financing—what it costs to do business, 


how to figure overhead and profit and similar questions. 


Many opportunities arise to keep your customers if you 


yourself can intelligently explain these fundamental business problems. Mr. Stewart has treated the subject in a 
simple, understandable manner in this article, which is taken from a recent address before Association ded Electrical 


Contractors and Dealers of New Jersey. 


‘T NHE cost of doing business by itself has absolutely 
nothing to do with good financing and any report 
that only shows one side of a business transaction 

is either without much value or very likely to lead to 
false conclusions. The total of the sales expense must 
be compared with the total of the sales profit and the 
difference divided by the total sales must alone determine 
the percentage of profit or loss. 

It is possible for an electrical contractor having an ex- 
pense cost of thirty per cent to make more money and 
have better satisfied customers than another contractor 
whose expense cost is only twenty per cent. The one 
with thirty per cent. expense may make, above that, ten 
per cent. clear on his business transactions, and the one 
with a cost of twenty per cent. may only make two per 
cent. net, or possibly suffer a loss. To carry the thought 
a little further the conditions may be reversed and then 
the contractor with the higher cost of doing business could 
make less than the one with the lower cost. 

There are so many elements that enter into the causes 
of the contractor’s profit or loss and the customer’s satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction that I say that no computation 
that does not give the entire proposition is useless from 
an analytical viewpoint. The trend of the business is 
another vital factor. If it is not growing it means that 
disintegration has commenced and something should be 
done to determine the handicap. Even here the condition 
of the times cuts some figure. In dull times the average 
transaction is less in amount than in good times and likely 
to increase in numbers; therefore, the expense cost goes 
up and can only be compensated by an increased profit. 
In other words, a lot of small business must show a larger 
percentage of profit than a lot of large business, because 
all things being alike, it costs more to take care of small 
transactions satisfactorily than it does large ones. 

I repeat that the only thing that shows whether we are 
doing a good job is how much we make after our customers 
are satisfied, and not how much it costs. If the service is 
not satisfactory to the customer or a decent profit has not 
been made by the contractor, it would have been far better 
if the proposition had been satisfactorily handled by some 
other. I have spent nearly twenty-eight years in selling 
electrical supplies. I did not become a contractor when I 
started for myself in January, 1894. I did not have the 
necessary capital to hire a foreman and cash enough to 
provide a payroll. Furthermore, the only reason why I 
started for myself was because I could not get another 
job in place of the one I lost in the panic of 1893, and did 
not want to return to the country and work on a farm 
at seventy-five cents a day. Fortunately, I’ had a good 





business schooling as a bookkeeper and stenographer and 
figured that using two fingers to hold a pen was far easier 
than handling a two-tined pitchfork. Even now I some- 
times wonder whether I was right, because I have been 
forced through hard and hot places by Mother Necessity 
and Father Time. 

Because of my knowledge of figures I will cite the story 
of a salesman who also had a knowledge of figures. The 
sales manager told him that he was too expensive and 
that his sales were only ten thousand dollars and his sal- 
ary and expenses were one thousand or, in other words, 
ten per cent. He was told he would have to cut down that 
percentage by either increased volume or decreased ex- 
penses. The salesman was desirous of holding his job 
and during the next period of sales computations he went 
to his friend, an electric railway company, and secured an 
order for ten thousand dollars worth of bare copper trol- 
ley wire on which his concern secured a profit of one 
quarter of a cent a pound if paid for in thirty days. The 
railway company took sixty days and thus almost ate up 
the total profit if interest were figured. On the blackboard 
it looked like this: 


$10,000. sales at $1000. cost 10% 
10,000. added sales 





$20,000. sales at $1000. cost 5% 


At one fell swoop the cost of doing business was cut in 
half, or from ten per cent to five per cent. Maybe the 
sales manager was pleased, as thousands are who are mis- 
led by figures. The profit was not increased one iota and a 
psychological deception occurred. If the salesman had 
only increased his volume one thousand dollars worth of 
worthwhile sales at a regular percentage of profit and 
thereby cut his expense cost about one instead of five per 
cent, he would have shown a nice profit instead of a negli- 
gible one. 

While I do not wish to take up too much of your time, 
my sense of duty compels me to mention briefly two or 
three other things vital to financing a business. The first 
one is marked by thousands of little mounds in the 
crowded business graveyards of the past, and until public- 
ity and training are given, new mounds will be frequent 
and expanded burial places will be required. Its name is 
percentage or profit confusion. An article costs one hun- 
dred dollars. The seller knows that it costs him twenty- 
five per cent to do business. He wishes to make five per 
cent net so he adds the two together, which makes thirty, 
and this he adds to his first cost and then prices the arti- 
(Continued on page 78) 
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More Service More Sales 


Here Are Some Practical Suggestions 
From a Man on the Firing.Line 


By J. H. MCKENNA 
Sales Manager, Kimball Electric Co., New York 


AS REPORTED BY STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


thing about yourself. Our readers will be enabled 
to get more good out of what you say about sell- 

ing by knowing something of 
you too—the stiffer the ob- 
stacles that have been over- 
come, the stronger the en- 
dorsement in favor of your 
methods, that is to say. So 
tell us about your first job, 
how old you are, what your 
selling experience includes, 
and all that sort of thing. 

“Well, sir,” he said, ‘“hav- 
ing agreed to co-operate, I’ll 
go through with it of course; 
but it’s the first time I have 
been -called on to talk about 
myself as though I were a 
shining example. I don’t rel- 
ish it. However, you say that 
it will be helping the other 
fellow and that you'll make 
it clear that I don’t ‘hate my- 
self’; so that lets me out.” 

“IT look older I know, but 
I’m twenty-nine and I earned 
my first money when I| was 
ten, selling newspapers in 
Salem, Massachusetts, my 
birthplace. At the age of 
thirteen I was holding down 
a regular job in a small shoe 
upper factory. The salary 
might have been described as 
small and neat but not gaudy 
—it totaled exactly one dol- 
lar and fifty cents weekly. I 
bettered myself somewhat by going to work in a tannery, 
where I remained long enough to acquire proficiency in 
several trades. My next experience was gained as a 
clerk in a shoe store, but I was glad to give it up for a 
position as a machine operator with the United States 
Shoe Machinery Company. I’ve always felt under obli- 
gation to that company, too, for my place was near a 
window where I could look out on the fellows out of doors. 
And watching them, fired me with ambition to become a 
salesman; there was something about selling that fas- 
cinated me—it does to this day.” 

“By dint of much effort I secured a position with the 
Salem Gas Light Company; my duty was to make a house- 


TL sic us first of all, we said to Mr. McKenna, some- 





J. H. McKenna. 


A few years ago Mr. McKenna was selling 
newspapers in Salem, Mass. Today he is direct- 
ing the sales of a prominent New York jobber. 
In the accompanying interview he modestly re- 
counts some of his experiences out of which he 
has evolved some very practical ideas on selling 
which should be of value to every salesman. 


to-house canvass and sell Welsbach Lights. I could 
hardly wait for morning to come, so that I might begin. 
It came all right—and with it disillusionment.” 

“Armed with my samples I 
rang a door bell. When the 
housewife opened the door I 
said, ‘Lady, do you want a 
lamp?’ She didn’t, and said 
so briefly, slamming the door 
in my face by way of em- 
phasis.” 

“IT retreated to the office 
feeling sick inside but hating 
to confess defeat. The man- 
agement, however, made light 
of my failure and said what 
was necessary to bolster me 
up; also, I was given the 
names of several good pros- 
pects. The following day I 
made two sales, and I knew 
then that success was possible 
provided I worked hard 
enough and used my head— 
up to that time, you must re- 
member, I had worked only 
with my hands.” 

“An old ‘standpatter’ in 
the town owned and controlled 
a number of houses. He was 
dead set against gas lighting 
and boasted that to the man 
who could sell him he would 
make a present of one hun- 
dred dollars, and I set myself 
to do just that. He never paid 
me that one hundred dollars, 
. although I did put gas lights 
in all his houses. However, the experience was worth 
much more than that sum to me, for it convinced me that 
a prospect’s ‘No’ could be changed to ‘Yes’ by the em- 
ployment of the correct means. 

“Craving a larger scope, I secured a position next with 
the Lynn Gas & Electric Company, to sell gas heaters. 
I figured it out that by using a bicycle and selling from 
pictures and printed descriptions that it would be possi- 
ble to get around to more people and make more sales than 
would be likely if I carried a sample. It worked out that 
way to; I sold seventeen heaters the first day. My suc- 
cess, though, was also my undoing. My superior ordered 

(Continued on page 62.) 
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Adventures of Hardluck Sam 





Our Hero Loses a Hard One to Dan Cupid 


EAR PHIL:— 
I believe I told you once before that there’s a 


lot of my friends who won’t bet on a World’s 
Series until they find out who I’m on so they can bet the 
other way. You know what you told me to do, Phil, well 
if I really thought it would change my luck I would pull 
it off the first time I land in Cairo. 

Here’s the latest gray hair maker I bumped up against. 
I changed my job, and naturally I was anxious to put 
over a big one to start off, so as to make myself solid. 
I heard of a fellow over in Tuscola whose business was 
running beyond all reason, and whose smallest orders ran 
into hundreds, but most of it had been going to Indianap- 
olis. Our people told me his hobby was chickens, and 
right there I figured on getting under his hide for keeps, 
because that’s my middle name. 

Well, when I walked into this joint, I found the stage 
all set for me to make a grandstand play. The boy in 
the store says Mr. Johnson was up to the house working 
on a new electric brooder. I asked him if the old man 
would care if I went up to the house. He says no, but 
if I did I wouldn’t hear nothing but chicken all day. 

Of course, it turned out just like I thought it would. 
This Johnson person never looked at my card, just pointed 
to the brooder, asked me what I thought of that and give 
me a wallop in the chest that like to broke my wishbone. 
He stood about six foot two, weighed over two hundred, 
and every time he showed me anything he’d hand me an- 
other jolt. I give you my word he beat me soft before 
I’d seen half the plant. Well, in 20 minutes we was like 
brothers, and long about noon I figured he was ripe to 
pick, so I asked him if he could take time after dinner to 
look over his stock and see if he could use any of our 
goods. 

Of course, you'll laugh, but thinking of the condition 
he had my lungs in, I could of bawled when he told me, 
kind of careless, that his daughter Bonnie attended to all 
the buying and office business, and she knew as much as 
any man about the game, he says. I remembered then 
that I’d seen a swell girl in the office, but I was so crazy 
to talk chicken I hadn’t paid much attention to her. 

Well, I let go of the old man like a hot poker and after 
he introduced me to the Missis and Bonnie, I went after 
the girl for dear life. Couldn’t seem to make much head- 
way, though she was nice enough about dancing and cars 
and all that, but no business. I had about given up get- 
ting her hobby, when there was a Marmon roar outside, 
the girl jumps up and in walks a big he-fellow in driving 
gear, and she introduced him as Mr. Halsey of the Vernon 
Co. in Indianapolis. Now I knew why all that business 
was going that way. 

I didn’t like to quit under fire, so I tightened my belt 
and followed them down to the store after dinner, trying 
to think up a way to horn in on some business against 
such awful odds. Ma and Pa Johnson don’t seem so 
crazy about this Halsey fellow, but it was plain to see 


that didn’t hurt his chances any with Bonnie. I waited 
to see if she was giving him an order, but nothing doing, 
they just cooed around something scandalous. 

About two-thirty I decided to visit my first love, old 
Johnson and his chickens. I was pretty hot under the 
collar by this time and I guess I breezed up Johnson’s 
driveway at about 40 per, exhaust wide open and hitting 
like a Hotchkiss. All the folks ran out and the old man 
actually forgot his poultry long enough to say she was 
some car. “You came just in time,” he goes on, “‘you can 
drive me down to the store. I’ve got some business with 
Halsey.” He said it kind of funny and I began to see 
old lady Hope peeking through the clouds. 

I gave Johnson a touch of high life on the way down, 
and when I pulled up at his place it sounded like Ralph 
de Palma stopping at the pits for a tire. He got out and 
walked into the store sort of quick like, then, just as I 
was climbing out, I heard him raving. His voice carried 
all over town but you couldn’t understand a word. I 
never heard such an unearthly bellow since I cracked our 
old bull on the snoot with a blacksnake whip. I started 
to get in my car again, when here came the boy out the 
front door a lap ahead of a chair, then old Johnson, tore 
out and stood looking up and down the street like a 
maniac. 

Finally he seen me. “Hey, you!” he yells, and I would 
of said: ‘Yes sir,” only my voice was dried up in my 
throat. “You think that car of yours can travel, don’t 
you?” he gargles. I began to get brave. “Get in,” I 
says, all white and ugly, “and if there’s anything on four 
wheels passes me I’ll give you the car!” “Listen,” he 
says, “that blanked-blank Halsey has run off with Bon- 
nie! I know where they’re going and if you put me in 
Decatur in time to stop this marriage, I'll give you the 
biggest order you ever saw and buy from nobody else here- 
after!” 

“Get in!” I yells. I was on the edge of town when he 
hit the seat, and then, oh, boy! Forty miles on a good 
road, and oh, Lord give me gangway! The old boy 
pulled out a Colt’s six-gun as long as your arm, and sat 
there looking straight ahead. I never want another trip 
like that. I took the guard rail off a 20-foot bridge and 
he never turned a hair. I scared eight teams, got four 
dogs, two geese and a pig, and that wasn’t enough. About 
half way I hit a flock of chickens about 30 strong, and 
the feathers was still sticking to the winshield when we 
pulled up to the hotel in Decatur. 

We found ’em in the parlor. Halsey saluted, bold as 
brass. The old man had hid his gun, but he was speech- 
less mad. “Well,” I says, happy as a bee, “I guess there'll 
be no wedding.” Shoot me if they didn’t both bust out 
laughing fit to die! ‘No wedding?” says Bonnie, “why, 
you poor it, we was married an hour ago!’ Then she 
sobered. “And,” she went on. “if Pa is mean enough to 
buy from anyone but my husband, well, he’s not much of a 
father, so there!” 
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Pictorial Review of Electrical Developments 








What do you think of this for an electric percolator? When your flivver will no longer “fliv” take off the 
By placing the coil of an old electric iron into a tea-pot steering gear, turn it upside down, put a waste basket 
and attaching a piece of heater cord, an ingenious Glen over it, insert a C 4 lamp and presto!—an electric table 
Falls, N. Y., man produced the above results. lamp such as the one above. 


The Dussand lamp, the invention of a French scientist 
(above), produces a heatless electric light. The apparatus is 
really four lamps in one, requiring a current of an ampere 
and a half. It is used for microscopical projections. 








The lonely bachelor’s “pants pressing troubles” are over. 
This complicated piece of mechanism measures At a switch they are nicely creased and the bag taken out 
the electric current generated from the heat of of the knees in a jiffy. 
stars. The instrument is susceptible to one ten- 
billionth of an ampere. 
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Pictorial Review of Electrical Developments 














W. B. Symonds, glass expert of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, who blew the first incandescent lamp. 
At that time he was with the General Electric 
Co. Mr. Symonds is demonstrating how it’s done. 


It is said that the three aviators, who were recently lost in 
the Canadian wilderness, owe their lives, in a great measure, 
to electrically heated aviators’ suits, similar to the above, 
which they wore at the-time. 


The General Electric Co. of Berlin, in testing 
apprentices for the shops, has instituted a system 
of finding out the physical and mental capabilities 
of the boys. 





Electric signal which will be placed at dangerous street During the war shoes were ground out by the 
intersections in Philadelphia. It will alternately flash red wholesale for the soldiers and sailors. Above is 
and green lights operated by a thermostatic device. an electrical knife, cutting out shoe soles for some 


of the millions of “kicks” that covered the boys’ 
pedal extremities. 
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Pictorial Review of Electrical Developments 





The latest method of growing beans is by 
electricity. In a New York store the ex- 
periment is attracting considerable atten- 

fF tion. The new method consists of a light 
; burning night and day. 


Fourteen electric motors, totaling 1500 horsepower, oper- 
ate the (above) largest wooden-hull gold-dredger in the 
world. There are 83 buckets of 220 cubic feet capacity. 


Like New York, Paris seems to be partial to the 
bright lights. Above is the Louvre in Paris as it is 
seen electrically illuminated at night. 





The place photographed as above is the laboratory of A unique telephone installation can be perceived in 
the General Electric Co., said to be the hottest and coldest the above picture. It is probably one of the “highest- 
spot in America. The photo shown tells why. One man is up” telephones in the world. The man in the picture 
pouring liquid air out of a vial (320 degrees below zero), is operating the heliograph, an instrument used in 
while the other is regulating an electric furnace which regis- the forest reserve service to summon aid to fight 
ters 5000 degrees above zero. forest fires. 
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Famous German 
woman physician 
travels world to 
collect electro- 
therapeutical ap- 
paratus “electric 
hospital.” She is 
said to have the 
most complete out- 
fit in the world. 
She is shown above 
treating a tubercu- 
lar patient with 
“artificial sun.” 


The “Hairometer” (above), a device that gives 
the hair a Turkish bath at a temperature of 800 
degrees, being demonstrated in London. The 
heat is supplied by electricity and it is said that 
the device will produce new growth rapidly. 
Next! 







Electricity is 
playing an in- 
creasingly im- 
portant part in 
healing. T he 
above scene is 
in a British 
hospital. On the 
platform is a 
shell-shocked 
“Tommy” being 
given a_ static 
bath while the 
man in _ the 
chair is receiv- 
ing cerebral 
galvanisation 
for insomnia. 





Wonders and mira- 
cles never cease to 
happen. The Elec- 
tric-Cardiac machine 
(above) photographs 
heart action by elec- 
tricity. The plates on 
the girl’s wrists and 
ankle do the photo- 
graphing. 



























By means of the “Physiophone” (shown above) 
a deaf person is enabled to hear, or rather “feel,” 
music or in fact any sound, human or othefwise. 
The music is reproduced by a so-called “Loud 
Talker,” then by throwing a switch the physio- 
logical music is had. 
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Thought Stimulators . . »2avv cwson 


HE five qualities which :. salesman must possess in 
order to succeed are said to be Honesty, Health, 
Enthusiasm, Industry and Knowledge of the Busi- 


ness. 


This editorial will deal with the fifth quality—Knowl- 
edge of the Business. 

A physician spends about fifteen years getting ready 
to practice medicine—gaining knowledge of the business. 
A lawyer devotes himself to the study of law for almost 
as long before he is allowed to appear in court. 

Even after they begin practicing their professions these 
men are compelled to spend long hours in the study of 
books. The working day of the successful lawyer and 
physician by no means ends when his office door closes, 
for you will often find the reading lamp in his home 
library burning up to the time the clock strikes twelve. 

Now, the profession of selling is in every respect as 
difficult and as noble as any other profession. The proof 
of this is that the average yearly income of salesmen is 
probably double that of doctors and lawyers. 

Yet the writer of this sincerely believes that the ma- 
jority of the salesmen in this country who possess Honesty, 
Health, Enthusiasm and Industry as inborn qualities, 
could double their yearly incomes by acquiring a more 
comprehensive knowledge of the business in which they 
are engaged. 

Take the case of the man who sells the paper on which 
this magazine is printed. 

There are so many things for that man to learn to 
enumerate them. He should know the history of paper 
manufacturing—the grades of paper, the type best suited 
for each kind of work. He should be able to give his 
customers expert advice on the paper market so that they 
can take advantage of price fluctuations. 

In short, he should be a walking encyclopedia on paper, 
just as a highly paid corporation lawyer is a walking 
law library. 


Yes, but how can this knowledge be acquired? 

The modern catalog is a textbook of the business it 
advertises. 

Perhaps the most profitable thing you can do in the 
next month is to study a few catalogs. Prepare your- 
self to answer every question a prospect may ask about 
your goods. 

Then go to the public library in your town and get a 
few books which treat of your business in the general 
way. 

Questions will probably suggest themselves to you. 
When you get an opportunity to talk to the sales manager, 
pump him dry. If you don’t see him often, write him a 
letter. 


One of the greatest salesmen in the world is Charles 
Schwab of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Schwab knows the steel business from the cellar to the 
garret. 

When the European war broke out he was a passenger 


oo —_—— 





on the first boat that left New York harbor and he came 
back a few weeks later with his pockets bulging with con- 
tracts that ran up into staggering figures. 

Knowledge breeds confidence, and confidence is the 
most important factor in closing a sale. 

Double your knowledge and you can double your capi- 
talization, and pay dividends on it, too. 

* * 


HE other day I read a powerful little story in which 

the writer undertook to explain why some men get 
$500 a month while others work for $100. It was so 
good that I would like to reprint it here, but now I have 
forgotten where I read it, so shall have to boil it down 
and give you just the main point without any of the 
flourishes. 

It seems that three brothers left the farm to work in 
the city, and all got jobs in the same company, starting 
out at the same pay. 

Six years later one was receiving $100 a month; a 
second $200; and the third $500. 

Their father, hearing of these salaries, decided to 
visit his sons’ employer and find out why they were paid 
on what seemed to be such an unfair basis. 


“T will let them explain for themselves,” said the boss, 
as he pressed a button under his desk. 

Jim, the lowest paid man of the three, answered. 

“T understand the Oceanic has just docked,” said the 
employer. “Please go down there and get an inventory 
of her cargo.” 

Three minutes later Jim was back in the office. 

“She carries a cargo of 2000 seal skins,” reported 
Jim. “I got the information from the first mate over the 
telephone.” 

“Thank you, Jim,” said the boss. ““That will be all.” 

He pressed the button again, and Frank, the $200 man 
reported. 

“Frank, I wish you would go down to the dock and 
get an inventory on the Oceanic’s cargo.” 

. An hour later, Frank was back with a list showing that 
the Oceanic not only carried 2000 seal skins but that 
she also had 500 beaver and 1100 milk pelts. 

The employer pressed the button a third time and 
George, the $500 man, walked into the office. 

He was given the same instructions his brothers had 
received. 


George did not return for three hours, and the office 
had closed for the day, but his father and the boss were 
waiting for him. 

“The Oceanic carries 2000 seal skins,” he began. 
“They are offered at $5 each, so I took a two-day option 
on them, and I have wired a prospect in St. Louis, offer- 
ing them to him at $7. I expect to have his order to- 
morrow. I also found 500 beaver which I sold over the 
telephone at a profit of $700. The mink pelts are of 
poor quality so I didn’t try to do anything with them.” 

“That’s fine, George,” said the boss. 
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Then when he had gone, the employer turned to the 
father and smiled. 

“You probably noticed,” he said, “that Jim doesn’t 
do as he’s told, Frank does as he’s told, while George 
does without being told.” 

* x * 
OST of the joy of life is in the contact with pleas- 
ing personalities. 

A grouch is worse than a rainy day in December. 

All of which brings us to a man on the job, who is 
trying to get ahead. 

There isn’t a business anywhere, worth working for, 
that won’t pay a premium for a smiling face and a gov- 
ernable temper. 

Business today is totally a matter of co-operation. 

There isn’t room for the sour individual who can’t 
work unless he has a private cave, cut off from human 
contact. 

This type is passing out—with the horse and buggy, 
the Saturday night bath, and the farmhand breakfast. 

Just doing our little job well, isn’t enough. We must 
do it cheerfully, and with a smile. 

If we don’t we will interfere with others, make it 
harder for them to do their work, all of which is un- 
profitable. 

The reason for this is clear: 

All of us have worked over and under men and women 
with dispositions that pricked us like thorns. When they 
passed our way, the sun went under a cloud. Our pro- 
duction dropped. If they were subordinates, we fired 
these misfits at the first opportunity; if we were the 
subordinates, we quit at the first chance to get another 
job of equal pay. 

J. H. Foster, president of the Hydraulic Pressed Steel 
Company, doing a business of 30 millions a year, says 
he found that when a man stops smiling, his production 
falls. The rule is so invariable, he states, that he has 
installed a system whereby these cases are investigated 
and a remedy sought. 

But the point we want to make here is that the man 
on the job can progress faster with a smile than without 
one; in other words, that it pays to be pleasant, courteous, 
and agreeable. 

* * * 
IRTHDAYS should be abolished. 

After a man reaches 40 he should forget how old 
he is, and up to the time he is forty he should forget how 
young he is. 

I know men of 70 who are doing more work every 
day than any man of forty ever dared to undertake. 

And I know men of 30 who are assuming responsi- 
bilities that would cause the average board of directors 
to lie awake nights. 

Age generally denotes experiences, and that is the 
only index which age gives us to ability. 

Conditions may be such, however, that experience, or- 
dinarily distributed through a lifetime, is acquired in a 
single year. Witness the late war when young men had 
the experience of a lifetime crowded into a single year. 

Age does not always measure experience. 

The positive quality which is usually associated with 
youth, as against age, is enthusiasm, and yet few would 
say that Edison or John H. Patterson were lacking in 
enthusiasm, although both are past three score and ten. 





Enthusiasm is founded in bodily and mental vigor 
which is conditioned on health. 

Ill health is no longer regarded as a necessary compan- 
ion of old age, and there is no dead line on enthusiasm. 

The trouble with birthdays is that they remind us of 
our youth or our old age, and thus prevent us from un- 
dertaking tasks and assuming responsibilities that are 
rightfully ours. 

I used to expect to have an attack of grippe every 
winter, sometime in February. I never missed it, until 
one winter I forgot all about expecting it, and didn’t 
have it. Nor have I had it since. 

I recall that my grandmother, when she reached the 
age of 67, began to say on each birthday that she would 
never live to see another one. She reached 85, and I do 
not doubt that she would have passed 90, if she had not 
kept count of her birthdays. 

In youth I have always observed a hesitancy to push 
ahead of other men, but I have never felt there was any 
logical reason why youth should defer to age. 

The salesman of 21 need not wait until he is 50 until 
he aspires to the salesmanagership. 

Let him forget how young he is. The job might as 
will be his at 35 as at 50. 

Let’s ignore our birthdays, and see if the years will 
not ride more lightly. 

* + 
HE best way to learn how to do a thing is to do it. 
If you would learn how to write, do a lot of 
writing. 

If you would learn how to run an automobile, get behind 
a steering wheel and put your left foot on the clutch. 

If you would learn how to play baseball, put on a mit 
and take your turn at the bat. 

If you would learn how to saw wood, buy a saw and 
some lumber and get busy. 

Thomas Edison says we learn how to do more things in 
the first six years of our life than in all the remaining 
years. 

The reason for this is that as children we aren’t afraid 
to tackle anything. 

Watch a baby when it first begins to walk. First it 
takes only a few steps—and falls. In a second it is back 
on its feet, trying again. It keeps this up for two months 
—falling, stumbling along. But it masters the art of 
walking. 

If we would apply the same will power to our tasks in 
later life that we applied to learning to walk, we would 
make a success of anything. 

In tackling a new job the only way to proceed is to roll 
up your shirt sleeves and do the job itself. It will do 
you little good to discuss the job abstractedly. In three 
hours of actual conflict with the problems you will learn 
more than in three weeks of conversation with your prede- 
cessor. 

We are beginning to recognize this principle in our 
educational system. Purely academic studies are being 
supplemented by practical work in elementary, high school 
and college curriculums. 

The quickest way to teach a boy geometry is to let him 
get out with a chain and transit. 
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MEN YOU SHOULD KNOW 


F. D. Van Winkle *“siecs'"" 


HE subject of this sketch was born in Danville in 


the famous Blue Grass region of Kentucky. He 


attended the usual preparatory schools and in due 
time entered the freshman 
class at Centre College, where 


Company, purchased this electrical supply business, and 
he, together with Samuel W. Glover and Luke Lilly, 
owners of the concern known as the Glover Electric 

Company, entered into part- 





he graduated in June, 1887. 

It was some years before 
the famous Centre College 
football team was organized, 
but Frank took an active in- 
terest in the sports of the day, 
played at first base and caught 
behind the bat in many school 
and intercollegiate contests. 

When Centre finally invaded 
the football field two of his 
brothers were members of the 
first team, and when Edwin, 
now sales manager of the Post- 
Glover Electric Company, fin- 
ished his college career a third 
member of the family took his 
place on the football eleven. 
This team was almost as fam- 
ous in its day as the one which 
now represents Centre College. 
What the team has done in the 
last few years reads almost 
like a fairy tale. 

With a total student body 
of less than 800, they remained undefeated for five years, 
and last fall almost succeeded in playing a tie-game with 
Harvard, where the available football material was 
greater than the entire student body at Centre. 

In college Frank was a member of the Sigma Chi fra- 
ternity, in which he continues to take great interest, as 
well as in all the affairs of the college and of his home 
town. 








After graduating, he engaged for two years in the 
lumber business, and was located in the hills of Scott 
County, Tennessee, where his father operated a sawmill, 
with a tramrosd connection between the nearest railroad 
station and ti: valley which supplied the white oak and 
poplar timber. 

Returning te Kentucky, he was for a short while em- 
ployed in Lexington, and in December, 1891, he removed 
to Cincinnati, where he obtained employment in the of- 
fice of Post & Company. The principal business of this 
concern was the manufacture of railway car trimmings. 
They also had an honorable part in the development of 
the telephone industry, the first instruments used in the 
Ohio Valley having been made in Post & Company’s fac- 
tory. The company had also done some pioneering in 
the way of jobbing electrical supplies. In September, 
1892, Oliver Kinsey, one of the members of Post & 





F. D. Van WINKLE 


nership under the name of the 
Post-Glover Electric Company. 

The total capital contributed 
by the partners was about 
$14,000, and for quite a long 
while the monthly volume of 
business did not exceed $5000. 

In May, 1893, the business 
was incorporated under the 
same name, with the following 
officers: 

Oliver Kinsey, President. 

Samuel W. Glover, Vice- 
President and General Man- 
ager. 

F, D. Van Winkle, Secre- 
tary. 

At this time Mr. Lilly re- 
tired from the business, and a 
few years later Mr. Kinsey 
also retired, at which time Mr. 
Glover became president, 
George N. Devou, vice-presi- 
dent, and the subject of this 
sketch remained at his old job. 

About the year 1900, the 
business showed greater signs of growth, and it was de- 
cided to remove to a very much larger warehouse, which 
was occupied continuously until a fire destroyed it in 
October, 1917. 


About seven years ago Mr. Glover’s health failed and 
it was found necessary to make a complete readjustment 
of the business, at which time Mr. Van Winkle assumed 
the management and at Mr. Glover’s death was elected 
President, which position he has held since that time. 





During these seven years, the business has expanded 
in a healthful and gratifying way. The sales organiza- 
tion has been increased four-fold and the volume of busi- 
ness is more than six times greater. 


Able lieutenants have contributed to this success. Mr- 
George N. Devou has for many years been vice-president, 
has been in charge of a large territory south of the Ohio 
river, and when at home between trips supervises the 
catalog and pricing departments. E. L. Van Winkle, as 
secretary and sales manager, has charge of the sales or- 
ganization of more than twenty men whose activities are 
constantly spreading into new territories, particularly the 
mining fields of Kentucky, West Virginia, Ohio and 
Indiana. 

M. T. Salling acts as treasurer and purchasing agent 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Practical Psychology for Busy Men—X 


By THOMAS FULLWOOD 


Beware of Visualizing Ills and Accidents 


tention was called to the tendency that’s so gen- 
eral, to take a negative view of things—to expect 
the worst, rather than the best. You will remember, no 
doubt, too, the connection that 
was traced between that tend- 


Ye recall, of course, that in a previous talk at- 


powerful forces at work to make them come true. You 
know also that to fear something or other—sickness, an 
accident or an event—acts to attract that something into 
our lives. 

Now let’s recast our three 
clews and see what’s to be made 








ency and the great amount of 
sickness and unhappiness actu- 
ally existing. Well, there is an- 
other tendency that’s to be 
avoided too, this one of visualiz- 
ing ills and accidents; it is very 
common, and many people in- 
dulge it without realizing that 
they do so. And if you yourself 
are not giving to that practice, 
pass the word along—here is the 
key to the matter in a few 
words. 








HIS is the tenth of 
a series of 12 five- 
minute, common-sense 
talks on Health—your 
most valuable asset. You 
are overlooking a real bet 
if you pass up this dope. 
Watch for this depart- 
ment each month. 


out of them. First, the tendency 
to visualize accidents and mis- 
fortunes and imagine ourselves as 
the victim, in order to better un- 
derstand. Second, the very high 
percentage of accidents and sick- 
ness. Third, the attracting power 
of fear and the fact that think- 
ing of a state or condition tends 
to make it come true. 

Not much effort or acumen is 
needed to draw the correct con- 
clusion from that data. It’s as 














Perhaps when it comes to “un- 
screwing the inscrutable,” as the 
negro parson expressed it, and figuring things out for 
yourself, you are not a second Sherlock Holmes. Just 
the same, you surely are equal to getting at the truth of 
this matter as readily as the next man. The clews are 
wigwagging to you for attention; so see what you make 
of them. 

Suppose we begin, my dear Watson, as the great 
Sherlock does—by enumerating the clews we already 
know and can depend on. First, we have the very gen- 
erally observed tendency that’s expressed in a morbid 
curiosity concerning the details of accidents and violent 
deaths. Just witness with what eager curiosity the 
pictures in the papers are examined, and the accounts of 
wrecks, accidents and other catastrophes studied. We 
might almost say, the more serious the accident, the 
keener the interest and the deeper the fascination. 


Yes, yes—people deplore such happenings and feel 
properly sorry. It is not being said that they are lacking 
in sympathy. It isn’t even being intimated. What you 
are being invited to note is this tendency, this very 
common tendency, to discuss and visualize accidents and 
misfortunes and to imagine the sufferings of the victims. 

That is the first clue and here is the second. On the 
authority of our own observations, as well as that of the 
accident insurance companies, we know that the number 
of accidents and the amount of sickness represent a very 
high percentage in relation to population. And now one 
more clew, and we'll be ready to draw some conclusions. 

So far there’s little evidence of relationship between 
our two clews, but it exists for all that, and can be made 
evident very readily. For if you have been studying the 
preceding articles of this series you know that when we 
visualize conditions and happenings, and give play to 
our emotions to make them seem real, we are setting 





plain as a pikestaff, isn’t it? A 

blind man with a cane could al- 
most be depended upon to see it; and here it is: Dwelling 
upon the details of accidents and misfortunes, and making 
mental pictures as an aid to understanding them is risky 
business and calculated to land one in a precisely similar 
predicament. 

Mind you, that is not intended to suggest that think- 
ing of automobile accidents, visualizing them and living 
in fear of being the victim of one will act to make an 
automobile chase you about the streets and follow you up 
telegraph poles. What is meant is this: Thinking of such 
accidents and visualizing them, and going about in dread 
of being struck by an automobile will set forces at work 
that will prompt you to get in the way of an automobile 
or other vehicle. If at some time you have ridden a 
bicycle you perhaps will recall the obstacle which you 
saw and tried to avoid, and ended by crashing into it full 
tilt? 

Thinking about a thing and having it much in mind 
tends to make it come true in our lives. Recognition of 
that fact is becoming more general each day. Observance 
of that law may save you from serious consequences; 
scoffing at it must be upon your own responsibility. 

Scoffing at these matters and arguing that the world’s 
not constituted that way avails not at all against the 
facts. It would be just as silly to deny the known facts 
regarding electricity, on the grounds that we do not yet 
know what electricity is. Sufficient for our purpose is it 
to recognize the danger to us in visualizing misfortunes 
and trying to imagine the experiences of those affected, 
or dreading that such things may happen to us. So leave 
the “why” of these matters to scientists. 

For the busy man having other work to do, this should 
suffice: Beware of visualizing ills and accidents. 
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Westinghouse 
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The Sign 
of the Times 








(WESTINGHOUSE 
\ ELECTRIC 





In a Nut-Shell 


Westinghouse is so insistent that its heating appliances 
and ranges shall give the kind of service which keeps old 
friends and makes new ones, not only for Westinghouse 
but for the dealer as well, that it not only furnishes replace- 
ment parts but pays the dealer for putting them into the 
appliance. 


Stripped of high-sounding phrases, this is the essence of 
the Westinghouse Free Service Agreement. 


This sound merchandising policy is one of the many 
advantages which are daily making your Westinghouse 
sales easier. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Pittsburg, Pa. 


Westinghouse 
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PROMOTE CIVIC PRIDE 





HE above illustration is a Our illuminating engineers 





night view of 14th Street, will gladly cooperate with you in 
Denver, Colorado, showing an determining the best lighting 
installation of 120 Cutter ‘“Arca- 
eLecTmie system for your particular need. 


dian” posts with Extension, Sollux 
Senior top and 600-c. p. Mazda 
lamps. 


Write to our nearest district office 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
George Cutter Works 








South Bend Indiana 
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Shorty Short-Circuits 


But He Lands the Order On His First Trip 


EAR TED: 
Did you ever have one of 


them dreams where you'd be 
walking down the aisle of a church 
with a dress suit on and no pants, and 
suddenly wake up just when the 
preacher started to ball you out before 
the whole bunch of pew holders. 
Then you'll be able to spill a hand- 
kerchief or two full of tears for me, 
for I just had such an experience, and 
I don’t know whether I am awake 
yet or not, Ted. 

I told you the news of how I got 
myself hired out to this firm Elkins & 
Lowe, either on acct. of the nervy way 
I butted in, or in spite’of the same. 
Well, I’m to be one of the main sales- 
men of the place. Pretty soft, eh, 
Ted? I’ve been at it a week and 
learned a lot of things already only I 
don’t believe I know all they is to the 
geme yet. It don’t pay to get big 
head notions in this bus. 

Anyhow, the boss seen I was a mod- 
est, hard-working guy, and must have 
picked me out right away for premo- 
tion. Bill Foley, one of our big sales- 
men, took sick and it put the Co. in a 
pretty bad hole, only of course I was 
there to fill in, so it wasn’t so bad on 
that acct. Pearlie—that’s the switch- 
board queen, says she heard the boss 
raving that somebody had to get out 
on the road if he had to pick one of 
the stenos. Of course that was a joke 
on his part, for none of the stenos 
smokes, which would disqualify them 
right off the bat, and anyway why 
would he want to pick a suffaraget 
with a high-class salesman like me 
around waiting to go out and put El- 
kins & Lowe on the map. Anyway he 
put the job up to me, and it’s a good 
thing for E. & L. that he did, for I’m 
here to tell you, Ted, without throw- 
ing any beaukays at myself I doubt if 
any of the other boys would have 
made the A No. 1 job of it that I did. 

Well, Ted, the job I was up against 
was this: There was two firms in El- 
dora, and two only that was big 
enough so that our credit man could 
pick them out of Broad & Streets with 
a magnifying glass. I seen right away 


By JIM HOMER 


they would both be duck soup for me. 
You had to look two or three times on 
a wall map before you could even find 
the railroad where the siding was at 
on which this here metropolitus was 
located. One of these little Cos. was 
the Kirk Electric Shop, and the other 
was the Banks Electrical Co. When 
you read them out loud you'll see how 
easy it would be for anybody to get 
them twisted around. 

In spite of the fact that this place 
wasn’t no Manhattan’s Island there 
was a big job to be done, and one that 
took a pretty brainy salesman to han- 
dle it right. Here’s how she lined up: 
The Banks Co. had never even gave 
us a tryout, and my dope the way I 
got it off the boss was to go after old 











Don Napier, salesman for the North- 
western Electric Equipment Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., is just giving a little illustration of 
how he makes jumps between towns up in 
North Dakota. The difference’ between 
Don’s jumps on his territory and his broad 
jumps here is that he lights on his feet 
out in the field and here he lights on his 
—or, well,—you guess where. You’ve got 
to hand it to Don though, he just recently 
jumped into a bigger job. Inhabitants of 
St. Paul are called “Millers”—his support- 
ers’ sky pieces verify this assertion. 


man Banks himself and fill him so full 
of 10,000 volts sales talk that he 
would sort of fall into a trance, and 
then I could push a Ouija Board or 
something into his hand, standing by 
until it wrote off an order for what- 
ever came to the most in net profit, 
right after which I could tiptoe out 
and lose myself in the crowd. And, 
Ted, I got so full of logic and lan- 
guage thinking about it on the train 
that if the engineer had put on the 
brakes sudden I’d of started right off 
like a phonograph. 

The other fellow, Kirk, hardly put 
no load on my brain at all. All I had 
to do with him was to breeze in and 
slap him on the back and tell a couple 
of them sassy stories what the wife 
picks up at the Tuesday club, and 
write down his order for whatever he 
happened to have on his mind at the 


m = time. Then I’d slip him a couple or 


three of the Co’s slow burning cigars, 
and hit the rattler back to the home 
village, with two nice warm orders 
nestling against my harry chest. 

You know, Ted, I always thought 
that all a salesman had to do on a 
train was to carry glasses of water 
to women who’s husbands ought to 
know better than let them travel alone, 
and to look at the farmer’s bossycows 
out of the window, and I suppose you 
thought so too. But, Old Kick, we 
was both wrong. Lots of us high class 
fellows sit in the smoker and look like 
we was ready to throw our noses up 
in the air and snore, when all the time 
we're figuring what are we going to 
say to coax some bird to shake the rust 
off his fountain pen and scrawl a few 
deformed Spencerious characters 
across the bottom of an order. 

That was me 100% when the old 
rattler was hitting off those 40 miles 
down to Eldora. I was throwing 
moving pictures of myself walking 
around Banks office shooting the bull 
until all the old man could do was wag 
his head and wait till I came up for 
breath. After I’d signed him up, I'd 
shift the location to Kirk’s place and 
do the funny story and cigar act, and 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Little stories of 
unusual sales ~as 


told by 


He Had a Grouch On 


HE following sale of a vacuum 

cleaner took place on a cold De- 
cember morning. I had given a good 
demonstration, but the husband who 
had to do the buying wasn’t home and 
wouldn’t be home until quite late that 
evening. I insisted that she should 
have the say on the buying of house- 
hold necessities, but it was no use, as 
she seemed to be afraid of hubby. I 
at least got her convinced that she 
could not afford to be without it and 
arranged to leave the cleaner and 
come back in the morning when Mr. 
Lehman would be home. (Yes, Leh- 
man happens to be his real name.) 


When I arrived the next morning 
I found Mr. Lehman out in the 
kitchen eating breakfast and the rest 
of the family in the front room play- 
ing with the cleaner. I asked him if 


he could give me a few minutes of his’ 


time, as I could help him start a sav- 
ings account in the future. I started 
to cut up with him a little, thinking 
maybe he would fall for that, but he 
seemed to have an everlasting grouch 
on that morning. 






YOu win! 
NOWGET 


Here Is $10 Ir You’1t1 Get Ovrt. 


It then occurred to me that, judg- 
ing from his name, he might be a 
Scandinavian, so I ventured, ‘“Accord- 
ing to your name, Mr. Lehman, you 
are probably Scandinavian.” He im- 
mediately opened up and said he was 
Norwegian. I thereupon dropped the 





salesmen. 


remark that I was a well educated 
Swede, which was about the same 
thing. He laughed and said there 


wasn't any difference. 





> perms are two pages of 

sales suggestions from job- 
bers’ salesmen who “landed the 
order.” Can you use any of 
them? Send in yours. 











He then proceeded to tell me what 
a hard worker he had been and I 
agreed with him by saying that if he 
hadn’t he wouldn’t have such a nice 
home, adding that all he needed to 
make it complete was a vacuum 
cleaner. He replied that there was 
absolutely nothing doing, as he had 
eight bills besides taxes falling due 
inside of a month. 


I then opened up in Swedish, ask- 
ing him if he ever let anybody spoil 
a good thing for him or let anybody 
run his business contrary to his ideas. 
He replied, “No, and nobody ever 
will.” 

So I returned, “Well, look here 
then. Mrs. Lehman wants this ma- 
chine—and she deserves it—so why 
not let her run the house as long as 
she does the work—and as for paying 
for it—it will pay for itself many 
times over. Now you can’t tell me 
with the rugs and furniture you have 
that you can make a slave of your 
wife for the down payment of $10.” 


He then asked her if she wanted it 
and she said of course she did, but: 
it was up to him. Then I put in: 
“Yes, and if he doesn’t buy he is try- 
ing to make you pay for some of his 
hard luck by making you work your 
young life away.” 

That seemed to turn the tables, for 
he blurted out: “Here is $10 if you'll 
get out.” 

















There’s always a way to sell each 
and every man. 


Edward Berg. 
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Throwing the Hammer 


EARNING one day that a cer- 

tain Miss H. was contemplating 
the purchase of an electric washe. 
I immediately got busy. She received 
me pleasantly and listened very at- 
tentively while I told her the many 
good points about my machine. 
ished my sales talk by arranging for 
a demonstration two days later. 
explained that she was interested in 
another machine—in fact, she had 
already had a demonstration of this 
washer which at present was in the 
She explained, too, that it 
was not just then in good running 
order and that “two men were going 


I fin- 


She 


I left, congratulating myself on 
having arranged the demonstration so 
quickly and so cleverly. 
ready spending the commission I was 
to get on the sale, for once a demon- 
stration was arranged, the closing was 
comparatively easy with our machine. 


I was al- 














surprise, 
when I dropped in at the office the 
next evening, at hearing my sales 
manager tell me that’ Miss H. had 
called up and cancelled the order for 
her machine, saying that she had 
bought the competitive washer. 





My Competirors KNocKep My MAcHINE. 


therefore, 
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D cents per joint 


is the cost of materials where 
OKONITE INSULATING 
and MANSON FRICTION 


Tapes are used. 


Their use insures a perfect 
joint ! 

Why experiment and waste 
high priced labor on inferior 
tapes P 


THE OKONITE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1884 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
CENTRAL ELECTRIC Co., Chicago, Ill, General Western Agents 


Petrince_t-Anprews Co., Boston, Mass. 
Novetty Exectric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. D. Lawrence Co, Cincinnati, O. 
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I knew that my proposition was in 
itself sound, could not be beat, and 
that either an exceptionally good 
saleseman had convinced her very 
quickly or else an exceptionally poor 
salesman had been tampering with 
her. I took the very next car to see 
the lady and reached her home as 
she was preparing her evening meal. 

“Miss H.,” I said, “our shipping 
department reports a cancellation of 
your order. There surely must be 
some mistake.” 


“No, it wasn’t a mistake,” came . 


the answer. “I have decided to keep 
the X machine.” 


Upon questioning her further, 
however, I learned that she had not 
definitely bought the other washer, 
but that she had merely “decided to 
take it.” I was thankful for this in- 
formation, for I knew that if I still 
had a possible chance, I would sell 
her. I asked her to tell me frankly 
just what had happened to cause her 
to change from the attitude of posi- 
tive interest of the day previous. 


I learned that while I was explain- 
ing the features of my washer to her, 
the two men “who were going to. fix 
the other machine” were at that very 
moment in the basement, endeavoring 
to get it started so that they might 
give a more favorable demonstration. 

Soon after I called they had their 
machine in running order, and came 
upstairs to tell Miss H. As they came 
up, however, they heard me boosting 
my washer, and instead of coming 
into the room, sat on the stairs to 
listen in. Of course, they then had 
the inside track and proceeded tv 
take advantage of every point. 

They certainly threw the hooks 
into my machine, telling lie on lie 


NUH UOTTU 





about it. They made Miss H. feel 
as if she never wanted to even hear 
the name any more. They then dem- 
onstrated their washer again and this 
time were more successful. 


After more knocking, they tried to 
close very quickly, but Miss H. told 
them that she would have to consider 
a purchase of this size more seriously. 
Failing to close her, they made sure 
of killing me and my machine by hav- 
ing her cancel my demonstration. 





Tue Corners or My Heap Herp No 


SoLuTION. 


After hearing this story I put the 
whole matter up to Miss H. I was 
able to disprove immediately most cf 
the statements they had made regard- 
ing my machine, and said that not- 
withstanding what had been told her, 
I still was perfectly willing to send 
out the washer and have her judge 
for herself if there was a grain of 
truth in anything they had said 
against it. She consented to this, and 
by fast work I managed to have the 
machine sent out very early the next 
morning, just as I had originally ar- 
ranged. 


When I called to demonstrate, I 


giving them the benefit of your experiences. And— 


We Will Pay $5.00 For Every Letter Published 





was very agreeably surprised to see 
that she had already started the 
washing. 

And when I heard her say, “I just 
wanted to get used to it because I’m 
going to keep it,” you may believe 
that I put that little experience down 
as one that would do a great deal to- 
ward overcoming the knocking habit 
which my two competitors had. 

Arthur Radtke. 


* = 


A Co-operator 


HE new management of a cer- 

tain lighting company had me 
“stopped cold.” Under his predeces- 
sor the account had been one of my 
best. He simply would not be sold. 
I was deeply concerned, but even the 
most remote “corners” of my head 
furnished no solution. A half-friend- 
ly ‘“How-do-you-do, nothing today” 
was my regular diet. 

One day I called on a local con- 
tractor-dealer who was a very good 
customer. “Lighting company is 
building a line over to the fac- 
tory. They have to buy their own 
transformers. Lets go over and sell 
them,” he said. 

I saw my chance instantly. ‘‘Not 
without the consent of Mr. 2 
said, knowing that he was under con- 
tract for another make of transform- 
er. We called on him at once. 

I purposely took the floor and told 
him of my desire for the order, but 
explained in detail that the policy of 
my house was not to work against but 
always to co-operate with our cus- 
tomers. He replied that he did want 
the business and thanked me for the 
stand I had taken. Now I’m always 
welcome, and well—it’s just my best 
account. Fred K. Bybee. 








ATH iT MN 


Tell Us How You Landed The Order 


Write a letter telling how you secured an order in the face of difficulties; or how 
you overcame some obstacle that other salesmen may be confronted with. An in- 
cident that may seem simple to you may help the other fellow land. 

If you want the suggestions of your fellow salesmen you must do your part by 
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Concentrate on Lightning Protection 



















Garton-Daniels A. C. and D. C. 
Arresters 


Expulsion Type Arresters 


—you can’t afford to overlook for a single instant the rare chance to fill 
your book with immediate delivery business by selling Expulsion Type 
and Garton-Daniels Lightning Arresters. 


Every Centra! Station and Electric Railway in your territory is a wide- 
open prospect right today for this equipment. 


Careful study in conjunction with elaborate experimental work carried on during the 
past five years has definitely proven that the older method of installing lightning 
arresters at intervals of perhaps one-half mile on primary distribution circuits 
does not in any manner afford adequate protection to apparatus, particularly trans- 
formers, connected thereto. To. secure such adequate protection it has been proven 
that every transformer, pe prt aes of capacity, should be protected with an efficient 
lightning arrester installed preferably on the transformer pole. Such protection is for . 
simplicity, called ‘100% Protection.” Illustration shows 
Expulsion Arresters 
installed for trans- 


former protection. 


Wherever used, “100% Protection” has been found to result in a tremendous re- 
duction of transformer burnouts and blown primary fuses. 





Expulsion Type and Garton-Daniels arresters provide this protection. Please get 
complete information from our catalog. Your house has been sent a supply. 




















ELECTRIC SERVICE SUPPLIES Co. 


Manufacturer of Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 
17th and Cambria Streets 50 Church Street Monadnock Building 
Branch Offices: BOSTON, SCRANTON, PITTSBURGH 
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Ox Knew the Difference 


ERRY BOOLE, vice-president of 

the Greusel-Quarfot Electric Co., 
Milwaukee, and formerly sales man- 
ager of the Electric Appliance Co. of 
Chicago, tells a good one on George 
H. (Ox) Porter, general manager of 
the railroad department of the West- 
ern Electric Co. 

“It all happened about 14 years 
ago,’ Perry says, ‘“when Ox was re- 
lieving me on my territory down in 
Ohio at the time I was made sales 
manager of the Electric Appliance Co. 


“Ox is a great salesman and a fine 
diplomat but at that time his knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of electric- 
ity and electrical apparatus was 
somewhat limited. After spending a 
couple of weeks with him I let him 
set sail by himself. 

“The first man he called on was a 
central station superintendent. The 
superintendent, evidently sensing the 
situation, decided to try to stump Ox 
on an electrical problem. (This was 
while Ox was talking up the advan- 
tages of Sangamo meters.) 

“ ‘Well,’ drawls the supe, after Ox 
had rambled along thru a lengthy dis- 
course, ‘what’s the difference between 
an a-c. and a d-c. meter.” 

“Without a moment’s hesitation, Ox 
replied, ‘$1.82.’ ” 

Ox had the dope. 


* * * 


Assassinated Business 


“(NO on up, Dayton; the old man 
wants you on the carpet,” said 
Jimmy, the office boy, one morning. 

Dayton went. 

“Well, Dayton,” said the old man, 
“sell the Crescent Company anything 
this trip?” 

“No, they didn’t need anything,” 
explained Dayton. 

Then the old man swung around. 
“Didn’t need anything, hey? Damned 
funny that a concern like that didn’t 
need anything. Boy, when a firm 
needs nothing it’s badly in need of 
something. Did they say anything 


r )t 
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about slack business or anything of 
that stripe?’ 

“They did,” said Dayton. 

“Now, look here, young fellow, the 
truth is you’ve gone up there and shot 
them full of this ‘Business is poor’ 
sort of gloom until they sweat indigo. 
Listen, if you want to bury prosper- 
ity, go out to the cemetery, but don’t 


preach the sermon to our clients. I 


won't stand for it. That ain’t the 
way to sell goods. A trouble-taker is 
a trouble-maker. You’ve got to stop. 
You've got to face about and do busi- 
ness. You’ve gone around and made 
these fellows sick; now you've got to 
peddle the remedy that'll make ’em 
well again. 

“When a fellow says he doesn't 

















H. C. Sylvester, recently of the Wesco 
Co., St. Louis, Mo, but now with the Elec- 
tric Appliance Co., Chicago, was snapped 
as he was “out looking for business.” It 
looks as though “my big brudder Sylvest” 
couldn’t locate it down Missouri way, so 
he took a flyer at Chicago. Bob Mitten, 
his boss, will tell you (if you ask him) 
that my “big brudder Sylvest” is going to 
come back from his present trip with a 
bigga da load of orders on his chest. 


. 
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need anything, he does. He needs 
your assistance, your advice, your en- 
couragement. Dayton, you’re an as- 
sassin,”” 

“Here!” shouted Dayton. “I won't 
stand for this. If you want to fire me 
why go right ahead, but—”’ 

“You just keep your pants on,” 
cried the old man. If I had wanted 
to fire you I’d a-fired you. It’s the 
fellow that’s worth keepin’ that’s 
worth correcting. Go out now and 
help your customers to remain cus- 
tomers and we will eat the gravy. 
And listen, Dayton, I’ve said this all 
for your very own good, and just take 
this little piece of good advice away 
in your thinker, too. It might help 
you sometime. Here it is: ‘Don’t 
kick back when somebody is trying to 
put you onto the right road. Don't 


be a damned jackass.’ ” 
* * * 


Straight From the Shoulder 


MITH was busy putting Jones 

right. “Be perfectly frank with 
your customers. I’ve been in the 
electrical game long enough to know 
whereof I speak. Trouble with you, 
Jones, is you're not frank enough 
with ’em. You keep too much in re- 
serve. Customers get hep to that sort 
of thing. ‘They assume a cold aloof- 
ness. They stand off at a distance 
and watch you peter out. 

“Pardon my frankness, but frank- 
ness—” 

“Is frankness the subject of your 
sermon ?”’ 

“it is.” 

“Well, last time I practised that 
shrewd art, I got—” 

“Got what?” 

A plenty.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“Got it straight from the shoulder 
for merely assuming a position of 
perfect frankness with my prospect.” 

“Elucidate.” 

“It was Jim Brown. Jim had been 
supervising the unloading of washing 
machines in his wareroom. I blew in. 
Breezily, I confess it. A misguided 
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DUNCAN MODEL M2 
A. C. WATTHOUR METER 


Potential loss, 1.0 watt. 

Total series loss, 0.29 watt. 

Weight of moving element, 10.0 grams. 

Torque or turning power, 42.0 millimetergrams. 

Ratio of torque to weight, 4.2 to | (highest known). 
Runs continuously on 14 of 1% of full load. 

Varies less than | % for power factor of 50%. 

Accurate to within Yy of 1% from 5% to 150% load. 
Varies less than 7 of | % for 10% change of voltage. 
Varies less than 12 of | % for 10% change of frequency. 


Duncan Electric Mfg. Co. 


La Fayette, Indiana 
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handler had dropped a machine on 
Jim’s big toe. (I knew nothing of 
that.) It went to Jim’s head. Jim 
was very hot way down under the col- 
lar. ‘Anything you need?’ asked [. 

“ “Not a damned thing,’ replied he, 
hotly. 

““*Sure?’ I persisted, pressing the 
point. 

“ ‘Absolutely,’ he blasted out, red- 
der than a two-cent stamp. 

“ ‘But there is,’ replied I advisedly, 
‘something you need and need damned 
badly. You need a shave.’ And then 
Jim Dempseyed from the shoulder. 
Stars danced in the firmament, twin- 
kled and went cold.” 

“Say, you know,’ said Jones, 
breaking off suddenly, “Vinegar is 
good for things besides salads.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Brown, “it 
chases the blues sometimes.” 

“Yes, its a good enough ingredient 
for a guy to carry around with him 
when he’s engaged in the strenuous 
pastime of being perfectly damned 
frank.” 

Brown arose and called to the 
other fellows up in the car. “Hey, 
fellows, come here a minute and 
meet the great magician, Jimmy 
Jones. ‘Tis he who took a little 
fundamental and transformed it into 
an enormous bull. Meet Mr. Jones, 
the bull-maker.”’ 


* * * 


Somewhat Bewildered 

= the dim and distant past—before 

the days of the Eighteenth 
amendment and the Chicago Electric 
Club—the boys of the electrical fra- 
ternity in Chicago used to collect 
around the Stratford Hotel’s brass 
railing every now and then for a few 
convivial quaffs of the 99 44/100 per 
cent stuff. 

One day two of them (both about 
three sheets to the breezes) got to 
talking about old acquaintances. Here 
is what the substance of the conversa- 
tion was: 

First electrical man to second: 
“J’you know Fizzgerald (Fitzger- 
old)?” 

Second E. M. (after meditating a 











Carl Fried, treasurer’ of The McGraw 
Co. of Omaha, Neb., and Sioux City, Iowa, 
(on left) is laying down the law of credits 
to Fred Smith (center), electrical en- 
gineer, and Phil Rypinski, sales en- 
gineer, both of the same company. “Ryp” 
just received a nice little order from out 
in the wilds of “Nebraskee” and he can’t 
see why in h— Carl won’t okeh his cus- 
tomer’s credit. “Safety first these days,” 
says Carl. “Those birds are like some one 
else I know. They like to write ‘notes,’ 
but they don’t mean anything.” It doesn’t 
look as though Fred gives a d—. 





moment): “Hic! Shoor, whassiz 
name?” 

First E. M.: “Who?” 

And they rambled so far away 
from their line of thought that they 
never did get back nor learn who. 
Something like the railroad man who 
had half-fare ideas and an empty 
train of thought. 


* * * 


Had His Needles Mixed 


In a small town with a 220-volt 
D. C. plant that it operated by one 
man and runs from sundown to mid- 
night, the superintendent spent three 
nights “breaking in” a new fireman. 
On the fourth night, about nine 
o'clock, with the peak load (about 
200 amperes) the superintendent said 
to the new man, “Well, George, I 
think I’ll go home. I guess you’ve 
got the run of things well enough to 
manage alone.” 

The next day the superintendent 
learned that George had had a diffi- 


culty and had been much worried. To 
use George’s own words: “I got along 
fine with everything but that one 
meter, and I couldn’t keep the needle 
up on that. I fired the boiler up to 
where she was blowing off and kept 
her there, but the longer I ran the 
farther back that needle went. When 
I shut down she was almost back to 
zero.” 

The fact was that it was not the 
voltmeter needle that dropped back, 
but the ammeter needle, and what 
worried him was his inability to keep 
it up. 

This is really what all the central 
stations try to do, but most of them 
devote their energies to this end out- 
side the power house itself. 


Louie was a hard working super- 

tendent, fireman, electrician, meter 
reader, machinist and whatever else 
‘twas necessary to be to keep the 
light plant running. One day it was 
necessary to take apart and repair 
the oil engine, so Louie and his helper 
got themselves and their clothes sat- 
urated with oil and grease. 

The second day found them still 
on the job and in the same uniforms. 
Louie, however, had to stop long 
enough to install a meter in a resi- 
dence. He took the meter along in 
its original box, spilled some excelsior 
on the lawn. The lady of the house 
was one of the kind of housekeepers 
that make a spotless town look spot- 
less. She came out for a minute and 
warned Louie not to get any more 
excelsior on the grass. Louie prom- 
ised not to make any more muss, so 
she left him to finish the job. 


He installed the meter on the wall 
porch in a sort of narrow passageway 
so narrow that it was necessary for 
him to lean against the other wall in 
fastening the meter. He still had on 
his oily overalls and when he got 
through he found that his form was 
silhouetted in oil and grease on the 
white wall where he had been lean- 
ing. Louie looked and said, “And she 
told me not to get any more excelsior 
on the grass.” 

He beat it. 








next one you hear. 


ELP us make this department of maximum interest. We want true stories 
about the boys in the trade. If humorous—so much the better. Send in the 
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YOU SIMPLY PUSH 
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WIRE INTO WIREMOLD 
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FOR ITS BASE AND 
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CAPPING ARE ROLLED 
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TOGETHER TO STAY 
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AND TO MAKE A FLAT PIPE 
: 2 -@ 

THAT GOES UP IN ONE PIECE 
. « > 

RATHER THAN IN TWO PIECES 


* * * 


LIKE OLD FASHIONED MOLDINGS 








Write to-day for your copy of the Wiremold Catalogue 


AMERICAN WiremoLD Company 


HARTEFORDO.CONN. 
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A method by which jobber’s sales- 
men can give impetus to the progress 
of the electrical industry is to combat 
through their 
dealers by word 
of mouth the fear 
of electricity and 
its supposedly attendant hazards. To 
illustrate: Statistics covering the 
greater part of the United States show 
that less than three per cent of the 
fires in this country are caused by 
electricity and more than half the fires 
designated as electrical occur out of 
doors on poles, trolley cars and other 
places, which would not properly come 
under the head of electrical fires, thus 
showing only a trifle over one per cent 
of the total fires being electrical in 
their origin. Newspaper reporters 
and writers in discussing fires seem 
prone to jump at the conclusion that 
the fire’s origin was electrical, prob- 
ably because they can think of no bet- 
ter cause to attribute to it. Conse- 
quently, the uninformed public is 
further instilled with a dread of elec- 
tricity. When this fear on the part of 
the layman is nullified electrical deal- 
ers and jobbers’ salesmen will find it 
a much less tedious task to sell the 
electrical idea to the public. 

* * * 


Nullify 
Fire Dread 


Now is the time to refixture. And 
now is the time, therefore, to sell 
lighting fixtures. People have become 
and are becom- 
ing constantly 
and increasingly 
interested in 
more light and in better light. 


Time to 
Refixture 


You know that present lighting in- 
stallations are, for the greater part, 
inefficient and inadequate. But the 
job is not one of knowing alone; it is 
letting the dealer, the contractor and 
the consumer know and appreciate the 
new and more efficient methods of 
lighting installations. 


High costs of construction may 
mean that building isn’t at its heights, 





ertinent Sales Facts and 


> 
ry, 
4 “ a 
v 


Figures 


ne. 





but why bemoan the fact? Instead, 
think of the possibilities that exist in 
the development of a real business in 
lighting fixtures, illuminating glass- 
ware and wiring supplies. 

The field is unlimited; however, 
apartment houses, stores, offices, thea- 
tres, churches, and factories are all 
logical and potentially large pros- 
pects, and some real selling effort in 
selling them illumination means sales 
for lighting fixtures, glassware and 
lamps. 

In many cases, an_ installation 
necessitates new or additional wiring. 
It means that both barrels of the old 
gun are working and two birds in- 
stead of one. It means a double profit 
—one on the merchandise sold and 
the other on the construction job. 

NOW is the ideal time to refixture. 
NOW is the real time to sell real illu- 
mination. 

Try to appreciate the vast possibil- 
ities that exist in the following fig- 
ures; think of the opportunities they 
show for the lighting fixture business: 


(1)—There are 20,481,700 dwellin 
United States. a 

(2)—There are 14,190,540 dwellings in the 
hoe me ma States not yet wired for elec- 

city. 

(3)—Four million, nine hundred and nine- 
ty-three thousand, four hundred and 
ninety of the dwellings not yet wired 
are within territory covered by cen- 
tral stations. 

(4)—Six million, five hundred and seven- 
teen thousand, six hundred represent 
the number of residential lighting 

: customers in 1920. 

(5)—The estimated number of residential 
customers for 1925 is 10,170,000, or an 
average increase of 730,500 customers 
per year. 

(6)—In 1920 we had 1,675,900 commercial 
lighting customers. 

(7)—The estimate for 1925 is 2,600,000 com- 
mercial lighting customers, or an in- 
crease of 924,100 per year. 

(8)—Of the 6,362,502 farms in the country, 
one-half are prospects for farm light 
and power plants. 

(9)—Three hundred and forty thousand 
farms are now served by farm light 
and power plants. . 

(10)—It is a careful estimate that $245,- 
000,000 represents the 1920 business in 
lighting fixtures, shades and reflectors. 


The surface of this vast market has 
only been scratched, and yet nearly 
two-hundred-fifty millions of dollars 
was spent in it last year. NOW is 
the time to dig deeper—SELL illu- 


mination. 


If a Miracle Man could make it 
possible for the modern housewife to 
add 100 more days to her year for 

community wel- 

fare and _ social 

service work, 
-eclub meetings 
literary societies, matinees and bridge 
parties, there is no question but what 
the number of his clients would close- 
ly resemble the population of the city 
of New York and that his fees might 
well be of his own naming. 


Electricity— 
Time Saver 


And yet the user of modern elec- 
trical service in the home may add 
8414 eight-hour days to every year. 
The following statistics, secured by 
the Rochester Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, show conclusively the saving in 
terms of eight-hour days through the 
use of modern electrical appliances: 
Electric Clothes Washing Machine... 19% 





Electric Vacuum Cleaner.......................... 19 
BOOTS TOC IIIT ain scciesectesnevncccesecececeese BB 
TE I cag esas victor esicen egies 6% 
Electric Ironing Machine ........................ 13 


Electric Sewing Machine ..........................-- 4 
Electric Toaster ................-. ~ 

Electric Percolator 
MS I assiepacdisiersencas 





84% 

Eight-Hour Days 

Considering the advantages of these 
appliances only in terms of time sav- 
ing, with no consideration of the 
amount of physical effort that is 
spared, electric appliance use is the 


modern housewife’s miracle. It adds 
84 days to her year of personal enjoy- 
ment. 

* * 

There always has been and in all 
probabilities there always will be with 
us a certain percentage who feel that 
their job is near- 
ly done; that 
they are nearing 
the limit of their 
possibilities, both from a_ personal 
standpoint and emphatically from a 
business one. It was this motive that 
prompted Samuel Blake to resign 
from the United States Patent Office 
75 years ago, feeling that there was 


Saturation 
Far Away 





We need facts and figures to sell goods today. Here are some that will help. 
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IF IT’S PARANITE IT’S RIGHT 
LAMP CORD 


Lamp cord is one item in the jobber’s long list of 5000 products that can 
always be relied upon to produce consistent profits; for the volume of 
sales does not vary with the season—it is a live item every day in the 
year. 


Paranite is regarded everywhere as synonymous with highest quality, at- 
tained through 30 years of painstaking endeavor to make sure that every detail 
is correct. As a result a lamp cord has been produced that is better than code 
requires. 


Paranite lamp cord is conveniently contained in packages of 250 feet each, 
which are in turn packed in standard cartons of 1000 and 1500 feet. You can- 
not go wrong in pushing Paranite. 


Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co. 


Factory and General Offices, 
Jonesboro, Ind. 


‘Chicago Offices: 210 S. Desplaines St. 
New York Offices: 63 Vesey St. 
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no longer any need for him; that 
everything had been invented that 
there was to invent. Blake never 
lived to see the advent of the aero- 
plane; his was not the pleasure of 
using an automobile, and countless 
improvements that have come in the 
years past. 

So it probably was with John 
Jones, who years ago expressed his 
willingness to die, feeling that he had 
lived to witness the final achievements 
of science and industry. It was his 
conception that progress had reached 
its limit. ‘ 

In these days, too many of us feel 
that apparently our job is nearly 
done. Our business has slowed down, 
but there is nothing for us to do but 
to wait for increased building activ- 
ities. No better illustration of the 
fallacy of our argument that new 
business is necessary than the follow- 
ing statistics secured by a question- 
naire sent out by the Electrical News 
and showing to just what extent the 
saturation point has been reached: 

Degree of saturation of wired 
homes: 

Electric ranges—3.1 per cent. 

Electric percolators—3.68 per cent. 
Electric vacuum cleaners—5 per cent. 
Electric washing machines—5.9 per cent. 
Electric dishwashers—.07 per cent. 
Electric water heaters—1.3 per cent. 
Electric toasters—18.2 per cent. 
Electric air heaters—4.8 per cent. 
Sewing machine motors—1.2 per cent. 
Electric irons—45.7 per cent. 

Electric ironing machines—.14 per cent. 


Electric refrigerators—.06 per cent. 
Electric fans—5.4 per cent. 


Striking an average of the above 
percentages, merely to crystallize our 
thoughts, we find that it works out on 
a basis of 7.8 per cent. This, obvi- 
ously, leaves a margin of 92.7 per 
cent. to work on and it shows conclu- 
sively that what we need is not a 
period of watchful waiting, but a 
period of actually going out and get- 
ting the business that is laying dor- 
mant. 

x * # 

Probably the commonest and hard- 
est worked argument for the use of 
electricity has been one of usefulness 
and service, and 
it is true that 
there is offered a 
wonderful field 
for direct salesmanship along these 
lines. In a great many cases, the 
painting of this picture will in itself 
sell an appliance or bring about the 
installation of new electrical devices, 
and yet, after all, probably the 
strongest argument that can be used, 
and certainly the strongest closer in 


Economic 
Saving 








economic saving that is accomplished. 

One forceful instance of economic 
advantage in the electrical methods is 
stronger by far than lengthy argu- 
ments about this factor. 

Let us consider the oil industry in 
the great oil fields of California. It 
probably would not be difficult for us 








“1921 Will Reward Ficut- 
ERS,” says the Chicago Trib- 
une. Here is a collection of 
sales ammunition for jobbers’ 
salesmen who are fighters. 








to explain to a man how efficient and 
clean the electric drive is as compared 
with the steam or gas engine, and of 
course it is an impressive statement, 
but show that 100 kilowatt hours of 
electrical energy has accomplished 
just as much oil pumping as can 214 
barrels of fuel oil under steam gen- 
eration, or an energy outlay of 500 
kilowatt hours, and this conservation 
of 80 per cent is bound to silence any 
and every argument against electric 
installation. Just so in the selling of 
an electric range, electric washing 
machine and the thousand other pos- 
sible uses of electricity. 

We should not lose sight of the fact 
that just as soon as it is possible for 
us to compute the economic gain in 
dollars and cents, and forcefully pre- 
sent this saving, all arguments against 
our proposition are immediately over- 
shadowed. 

Arguments of the economic sort are 
overwhelming. They create the self- 
interest appeal, of which there is none 
to compare. It means that we have 
not only closed the immediate sale, 
but we have opened up possibilities 
for hundreds of others, 

* & & 


An argument that has often been 
advanced by various electrical dealers 
as a reason for not securing more 
rural business 
has been the dif- 
ficulty in getting 
the farmer into 
their store. A resourceful dealer in 
Ohio decided, however, that if Mo- 
hammed wouldn’t come to the moun- 
tain he would have to take the 
mountain to Mohammed, and in this 
manner set about solving his problem 


Make It 
Easy to Buy 





selling electrical. installation, is the 


of increasing the sales on farm light- 
ing plants, 

His first decision was that he would 
devise a method for bringing this 
product to the attention of dealers 
and farmers. As a trial proposition 
he equipped three automobiles of the 
inclosed type with his farm lighting 
plant, placing it where the rear seat 
had been. In each car he installed 
lamps with control switches outside, 
and then sent the cars out into the 
rural territory. In order to give the 
plant a trial on its own merits, he 
placed inexperienced salesmen on the 
ears. The cars, brightly illuminated, 
attracted a great deal of attention 
and curiosity, and made it possible 
for him to show the farmer his light- 
ing plants in action, with the result 
that not only were a large number of 
prospects interested, but sales were 
actually made directly following the 
demonstration. 

He was simply working on the old 
and most successful theory of sales- 
manship, one of “‘making it easy for 
the man to buy.” 

7. £ « 


One of our Western agricultural 
colleges has announced the inaugura- 
tion of a course in electricity for 
young women, the 
main idea being to 
teach them the re- 
pair of such elec- 
trical equipment and appliances as are 
to be had in the home. 

The idea is a very commendable 
one, because in familiarizing them- 
selves with the equipment, the young 
women will be attracted to the ad- 
vantages that are to be had through 
the use of such equipment. Among 
the subjects taken up will be the loca- 
tion and replacement of fuses, the 
repair of broken appliances and lamp 
cords, care and simple repair of elec- 
tric washing machines, operation of 
home lighting plants and simple prob- 
lems that are apt to arise out of the 
home use of electricity. 

The better understanding of the 
appliances will teach the future ladies 
of the household the unlimited possi- 
bilities of the equipment. It should 
prevent abuses and increase the effi- 
ciency, both of which will be produc- 
tive of more sales and satisfaction. 

Such courses should be extended to 
the high schools, for with the appar- 
ent success, which the plan is having 
in the West, we could soon make every 
home an electric one. ; 


Training 
for Women 
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Knowing a Line Thoroughly 
Means Easy Selling 
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man who has no difficulty in 
getting his prospects to sign 
on the dotted line. 


The Thomas & Betts Com- 
pany has always backed its 
products not only with its 
reputation for integrity, but 
with a sincere desire to be of 
service to the men who sell 
its products and the men who 






















use them as well. 


This is the first of a series of ad- 
vertisements putting the advantages 
of various “T. & B.” products before 
the jobbers’ salesmen in capsule 
form. 













Read this—and our 
advertisements to follow 


Thomas & Betts Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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IGEST OF THE NEW, 


Fixture Convention and 
Market to Be Held Feb. 14-19 
Attention of all 
jobbers and dealers of lighting fix- 
tures is being turned at this time to 
Buffalo, N. Y., the 
Annual Lighting Fixture Convention 
and Market will be held from Feb. 14 
to 19. 
much larger and more important ex- 
that held in Detroit, 
year. Extensive plans 


manufacturers, 


where Second 


Every indication points to a 


hibition than 
Mich., last 

have been made to accommodate the 
Market which will be held in Elm- 
wood Music Hall. At the same time 
that the Market is in progress three 
conventions, representing each branch 
of the fixture industry, will be held. 
The Council of Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers will 
the makers’ side of the question at the 
Lafayette Hotel, while jobbers and 
dealers’ affairs will be considered at 


National 
discuss 


the convention of the Lighting Fix- 
ture Dealers’ Society of America in 
The 


ing Glassware Guild will also meet 


the Iroquois Hotel. Illuminat- 
to deliberate on problems relative to 
Another 
looked 
forward to with a great deal of in- 
the “Buffalo Better 
Lighting Week” which comprises a 


its branch of the industry. 


important feature which is 


terest will be 
campaign of propaganda put on by 
the National Council of Lighting Fix- 
ture Manufacturers to stimulate gen- 
eral interest in better lighting. <A 
of this 
will be a system of “free lighting sur- 


constructive part campaign 
veys” which will be made by expert 
illuminating engineers for the benefit 
of Buffalo stores, offices and indus- 
trial plants seeking advice on their 
There 


more than 110 exhibits on display. 
* * * 


lighting problems. will be 


Dealers’ Representative 
Makes Country-wide Tour 
Laurence W. Davis, special repre- 
sentative of the National Association 
of Electrical Contractors and Deal- 
ers, is now making an extended trip 
through the western section of the 
country in the interests of the asso- 





ciation. He will hold special meet- 
ings in the various cities which he 
During the early part of 
February Mr. Davis is scheduled for 


meetings in Tacoma, Wash., Portland, 


visits. 


Ore., and San Francisco, Cal., after 

which he will visit many of the larger 

cities ef the southwest, working back 

to New York by way of New Orleans, 

La., Jacksonville, Fla., 

S. C., and Richmond, Va. 
* * * 


Charleston, 


Fixture Dealers 
Lack Proper Records 

J. L. Wolf, secretary of the Light- 
Society of 
America, in an article written by him 


ing Fixture Dealers’ 


recently on the work being done by 





“How do you get that way?” Joe Eigen- 
schenk (right) asked N. J. Roth, both team 
mates on the sales force of the Electric Ap- 
pliance Co., Chicago. “You've got to be a 
politician to raise one of them,” retorts 
N. J., and the cigar in his mouth seems to 
corroborate his claim. (It’s our private 
opinion, though, that one also has to have a 
darn flexible expense account to produce 
such a prosperous front.) It is evident 
that Joe was built for speed and N. J. for 
comfort, but you never can tell until you 
see N. J.’s bonus check. 


, 


that organization, says in part: In 
common with the entire electrical in- 
dustry, less than 5 per cent of the 
people in the fixture business keep 
proper records of anything outside of 
their accounts receivable — their 
charges to customers—and often this 
is done haphazardly. This fact causes 
nearly all of the loss and unfair com- 
petition that exists in the fixture field. 
The Society idea is that if we can fur- 
nish to the average dealer charts that 
will simplify his pricing of fixtures 
and glass, and also furnish him with 
a simple ferm on which to keep his 
cost and sales records it will accom- 
plish three things: first, it will be pro- 
ductive of fair competition; second, it 
will enable the dealer to conduct a 
profitable business and be a good ac- 
count for the manufacturer and job- 
ber; and third, it will at the same time 
enable him to ask only a fair price 
from the consumer. Mr. Wolf em- 
ploys interesting charts with which to 
illustrate his point. 


* * * 


Washing Machine Makers 
Meet in Chicago 

Optimism regarding the future 
growth of the washing-machine busi- 
ness was the spirit of the opening ses- 
sions of the second annual convention 
of the American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers’ Association, held Jan. 
19-20 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Greater effort toward promoting the 
idea of laundering at home with the 
help of the washing machine was ar- 
ranged for by the appropriation of a 
larger sum for educational work, in- 
cluding the printing and distributing 
of six instructive circulars. Reports 
of President H. L. Barker, Secretary 
E. B. Seitz and Assistant Secretary 
Mary E. Keown were presented. Fol- 
lowing a well-attended banquet, R. D. 
Hunt of the Dexter Company was 
elected president. The other officers 
will be: First vice-president, W. J. 
Conlon, Conlon Electric Washer Com- 
pany; second vice-president, J. P. 
Monahan, Blackstone Manufacturing 
Company; third vice-president, Silas 
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IRELET Conduit Bodies meet the need 

that Electrical Engineers haverealized and 

; Wiremen have felt for years--the standard- 

i ization of Conduit Bodies for Exposed Wiring. 
‘These three compact, trim and nicely modelled galvanized steel Wirelet 


Conduit Bodies, with knockouts, Couplings and Covers, enable a Wireman 
to install a complete system of % and % inch Conduit for Exposed Wiring. 


Wirelets are all-sufficient for junctions, taps and drop cord work, for 
running branches and ‘extensions in any direction and for the reception and 
* mounting of any standard wiring device made--flush or surface. 


Couplings are so designed that a Wirelet can be removed after installa- 
» tion without disturbing the conduit--simply unscrew the coupling. 


Wirelets speed the work of the Contractor from estimate to finish. The 
three types of Wirelets are all he needs in Conduit Bodies, and his Wire- 
men supplied with them can complete any job--small or extensive--in a 
‘way that will stand the closest and most critical inspection as far as Con- 
duit Bodies are concerned. 


j Wirelets sum up to the Dealer--A compact and complete Conduit Body 
line from which he can satisfy any demand for Conduit Bodies for Exposed 
Wiring--They mean--less space occupied--a quick inventory--a small in- 
vestment and a quick turnover. 


Contractors and Dealers to get in now on the profitable proposition 
opened by Wirelets, should write for catalog and literature--at once. 


Stee! City EX Clectric Co. 


fc LY ¢ 
PITTSBURGH | ef, PENNSYLVANIA 
“(120721223 @olumbusvAve:): 
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Altorfer of Altorfer Brothers Com- 
pany. The executive committee, 
elected to serve one year, is: Howard 
Power, H. F. Brammer Company; J. 
D. A. Johnson, Michigan Washing 
Machine Company; S. F. H. Berg- 
man, One-Minute Manufacturing 
Company; Elmer H. Maytag, Maytag 
Company; Louis A. Dietz, Boss 
Washing Machine Company. 

* * * 





Inaugurate Course 
On Export Matters 

A course to be devoted io the train- 
ing of export clerks, going minutely 
into detail concerning the various 
duties performed by them, and not 
touching upon export salesmanship or 
executives, is being contemplated by 
Joseph McElroy, export sales man- 
ager of Pass & Seymour, Inc., and A. 
H. Frique, export sales manager of 
the Solo Brush & Broom Company. 
It is expected to open on Feb. 8 at the 
Merchants’ and Bankers’ Business 
School at 37 East Fifty-eighth Street, 
New York City, and run for three 
months. Export packing, shipping, 
documentation, credit, financing, in- 
surance, the use of codes, export office 
routine and correspondence will be 
covered. 

* % * 

Launch Big 
Trade Movement 

The selection of W. P. G. Harding, 
governor of the Federal Reserve 



































Big Chief F. W. Roepke, city sales manager for the Electric Appliance Co., Chicago, 


is just giving his warriors a little fatherly hell to start them off right toward a banner 
year. They don’t seem very perturbed over “Rep’s” effusion because he’s a good scout 
and they know how to take it. ‘‘There’s lots of ice ahead on the path of 1921,” says 
Rep, “and if you guys slip once you're in for a hard fall, so go out and get ’em, boys. 
There’s lots of orders waiting for you if you'll use your tongue and your head” And 
the boys are getting them. Take a look sometime at Rep’s desk. 





Board, as president of the recently 
formed Foreign Trade Financing Cor- 
poration was announced at a luncheon 
of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York on Jan. 19. This hundred-mil- 
lion-dollar corporation, with $1,000,- 
000,000 available through the issu- 
ance of debentures, is expected to 
complete its organization soon and to 
take a big step forward in reviving 
the foreign trade of this country on 


sound financial lines. 








Above is the banquet scene at the sales convention of the Duplex Lighting Works 
of the General Electric Co. The banquet took place on the last evening of the con- 
vention in the Japanese ball room. Among the electrical notables that can be dis- 
cerned in the picture (in addition to the Duplexalite salesmen who are all notables) 
are: Bill Goodwin; W. G. McKitterick, sales manager of the National Lamp Works; 
S. E. Doane, manager of the engineering department, National Lamp Works; H. B. 
Kirkland; E. W. Rockefellow, general sales manager of the Western Electric Co.; H. Q. 
Forman, Sibley-Pitman Electric Corp.; Leslie Latham, E. B. Latham & Co.; Joseph 
Becker, United Electric Light & Power Co.; and Clarence Law, New York Edison 
Co., and others. It was said that a regular time was had by all. How do they do it 


on Bevo? 





Copper Lowest 
In 15 Years 

Copper, at the present time, is 
quoted at the lowest mark that this 
commodity has attained in the past 
15 years. During the 10 years pre- 
ceding the war the average mark was 
15 cents while the present price is 
12.75 cents. During the first nine 
months of 1920 the price hovered be- 
tween 18 and 19 cents, then in the 
last three months took a sudden drop 
to 13. Indications, however, point to 
a slowly advancing price. It is sug- 
gested that buyers avail themselves of 
the rock-bottom price, prevailing now, 
since it is not expected that it will go 
down any further. 

* * * 

Good-will Advertising 
Campaign Under Way 

The co-operative advertising cam- 
paign, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, to 
promote good-will toward the electric 
light and power industry, has gotten 
well under way in the past few weeks. 
Many of the large electrical manufac- 
turers throughout the country are, 
during February and March, using a 
large amount of space in popular 
magazines, newspapers and_ trade 
journals to encourage this feeling of 
amenity toward this important branch 
of industry. The association’s own 
campaign will begin with a one-half 
page advertisement in the Feb. 19 
Saturday Evening Post. Twelve simi- 
lar advertisements will appear in sub- 
sequent issues. 
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ROME, NEW YORK 


KEEP IN MIND 
ROME WIRE 


When Selling 











W. 


HOT ROLLED COPPER RODS 
BARE COPPER WIRE 
Round, Square and Rectangular, Plain 
and Tinned. 
TROLLEY WIRES 
POWER CABLES 
MAGNET WIRES 
Round, Square and Rectangular. 
Cotton 
Silk 
Enameled 
POLISHED COPPER 
PIANO COVERING WIRE 
RUBBER INSULATED WIRES 
BRIDLE WIRES 
FLEXIBLE CORDS 
JUMPER WIRES 
TELEPHONE WIRES 
N. E. C. S. WIRE 
FIXTURE WIRES 
HEATER CORDS 
Lead Covered Cables, Gathering Locomo- 
tive Cable, Mining Machine Cable, Wires 


and Cables for Export, Deck Cable, Brew- 
ery Cord, Automobile Wires. 

















Electrical Conductors 


The facilities of our roll- 
ing, drawing and insulat- 
i ing mills at the parent 

plant have been supple- 
mented by the erection of 
a large branch mill at 
Buffalo. 


This addition to our re- 
sources is another reason 
why the scope and charac- 
ter of our service is as- 
' sured to our customers. 


ROME WIRE COMPANY 
ROME, NEW YORK 
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Pacific Coast N. E. L. A. 
Men to Meet May 25-27 

The annual convention of the Pa- 
cific Coast Section of the National 
Electric Light Association will be 
held at the Hotel Del Monte, Del 
Monte, Calif., on May 25, 26 and 27. 
Many interesting technical and com- 
mercial papers will be presented. 


* * * 


Fire Reports 
Erroneous 

Numerous current reports regard- 
ing fire losses are to the effect that of 
the $1,416,375,000 fire loss, incurred 
in the United States between 1915 
and 1919, a total loss of $84,086,471 
could be traced to electrical origins. 
This forms a larger percentage attrib- 
uted to electricity than to’ any other 
source. These figures, compiled by 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, covers the adjustment of 
3,500,000 claims, to which 25 per cent 
was added as a conservative estimate 
of unrecorded burnings. Thus it is 
claimed by them that six per cent of 
the fire loss was caused by electricity. 
Many electrical interests, individuals 
and associations have taken exception 
to this apparently rash statement 
through resolutions and other chan- 
nels. The Iowa State Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers 
passed a resolution to this effect at 
its recent meeting in Davenport, Ia. 
The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment is another electrical faction 
which has attempted to refute this 
statement by compiling figures which 
have proved contrary to those of the 
Underwriters’. The society has con- 
ducted a thorough investigation into 
the causes of all fires—not simply 
those for which insurance claims were 
and has on file reports of fire 
chiefs, department heads, central sta- 





made 


tions and state officials from 345 
towns and cities of more than 5,000 
population with an aggregate popula- 
tion of 28,495,851 in 1919, or a-very 
large proportion of the country at 
that time supplied with electric serv- 
ice. The total number of fires re- 
corded is 138,553, of which number 
only 3,568 in residences and commer- 
cial buildings could be in any way 
That is, 
only 2.57 per cent of all fires were 


traced to electrical origin. 


traceable to the use of electricity, and 
a very large proportion of these were 
due to gross carelessness. The figures 
compiled by the society not only rank 
electricity as a comparatively smail 





fire hazard but show that only about 
one-third as many fires are started by 
electricity as are caused by the care- 
less use of matches 4nd the reckless 
throwing about of cigar and cigarette 
stumps. As there is no reason to be- 
lieve that a fire having its origin in an 
electrical defect is necessarily more 
disastrous than one started in some 
other way, such compilations as that 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
wiiters are, in the opinion of the so- 
ciety, valueless. 
* * * 


Country Sounder Than 
Ever Before—Babson 

Roger W. Babson, statistician of 
world-wide fame, in an address before 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
recently, gave voice to very optimistic 
views regarding the outlook for 1921. 
He emphasized the fact that the coun- 
try is fundamentally sound and more 
so financially than it ever has been 
before. One reason was attributed to 
prohibition “through which,’ Mr. 
Babson says, ‘$3,000,000,000 have 
been turned into useful commercial 
channels whereas it hitherto went to 


useless expenditures.”” “Advertising 














Mr. Nerri and Y. M. Chen, both from 
faraway China, are in the United States 
learning a few things about electrical 
merchandising and other equally intricate 
electrical problems so that they may re- 
turn to the Orient as probably two more 
Bill Goodwins and Sam Chases. At the 
time the above was taken they were learn- 
ing a few essentials about lighting at the 
National Lamp Works. 


is one of the best means at this time 
of stabilizing conditions, upholding 
business morale and _ stimulating 
sales,’ he further stipulates. Mr. 
Babson is at present in Mexico study- 


ing conditions in that republic. 
* * * 


Goodwin Plan 
Booklet Available 

Time after time one electrical man 
has asked another, “What is the 
Goodwin Plan?” Most electrical men 
have at least a hazy idea, many can 
tell roughly what it is, but a com- 
paratively few can fully define it. As 
a means of giving each and every 
electrical man a means of actually 
knowing the why and wherefor of 
the Goodwin plan and its exact defin- 
ition Samuel A. Chase, special rep- 
resentative for the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. and co-ordinate 
of Bill Goodwin, has written and 
composed a_ booklet entitled “The 
Goodwin Plan.” 
vised edition can be obtained from 
Mr. Chase by addressing him at 
Room +10, 165 Broadway, New York 
City. Everybody is invited to write 


Copies of the re- 


for a copy. 
* * * 


Raise in List Prices 
Still in Debate 

The raising of list prices to obviate 
the necessity of quoting “‘list plus,” 
a resolution recommending which was 
passed at the jobbers’ convention over 
a year ago, is still in debate with 
little satisfaction having been received 
by jobbers from the manufacturers on 
the question. Several manufacturers 
have raised their lists so that a “‘list 
less” price may be quoted but most 
of those manufacturers who have ex- 
pressed themselves on the subject be- 
lieve that the present prices are at a 
peak and that the occasion for an 
adjustment soon will no longer exist. 
Opinions seem to diverge upon the 
subject but jobbers are still firm in 
their contentions that a raise should 
be affected. 

* % * 

Johnson Touring 
Pacific States 

Otis K. Johnson, vice-president of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society 
and_ illuminating engineer for the 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Co., 
has been touring Pacific states for the 
past few weeks spreading the doctrine 
of better industrial lighting. Demon- 
strations are also given. 
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Ahead of Competition 


This is the foundation of Premier success, this keeping 
in advance of all competition. It applies to construction, 
to sales methods and to advertising, which is so important 
a branch of sales success. 


The Premier has just announced, in its current national 
advertising, the perfection of the rubber brush which is 
an exclusive Premier feature. 


This brush is one of the biggest advances made in vacuum 
cleaner efficiency. It does the necessary surface beating 
and brushing without the slightest injury to the most deli- 
‘ate rugs. It picks up threads and hair. It is a big fea- 
ture in closing Premier sales. 






You know the special plan by which the Premier Com- 
pany helps dealers finance installment sales. Think what 
this means in times like these. 





You know that the Premier advertising policy is liberal 
in the extreme, both in the national and local field. We 
are working out plans for 1921 which will give every 
Premier dealer intensive selling help which will make the 
vear a record breaker. 








Tell all this to your dealers—it is of immediate financial 
interest both to you and to them. It pays to push the 
most quickly salable and thoroughly reliable article in 
any field. In the Vacuum Cleaner field this is the 
PREMIER—first among cleaners—the cleaner with the 
checkered bag. 














Cleaners 


First Amon 









ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Premier Service Stations in principal cities 





Exclusive Canadian Distributors: 


Canadian General Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and Branches 
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Notes About Jobbers 


Royal-Eastern Opens 
New Branch House 

The Royal-Eastern Electrical Sup- 
ply Co., 114 West Twenty-Seventh 
street, New York City, announces the 
opening of another branch house at 
382 Jackson street, Long Island City, 
N. Y. The company already main- 
tains one branch house in Brooklyn 
besides the main office in Manhattan. 
The building housing the new branch 
is 25 ft. by 100 ft., and contains one 
story and a basement. George Young 


has been appointed local manager. 
* * 


Dixie Jobbers 
Hold Meeting 

The first meeting of the Dixie Job- 
bers’ Club in 1921 was held in At- 
lanta, Ga., on January 21. The 
discussions, it is reported, proved very 
interesting to its members. One of 
the principal subjects discussed was 
the building situation. F. A. Rob- 
ertson, vice-president of the Robert- 
son Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala., in 
relating what transpired at the meet- 
ing says: “The New Orleans mem- 
bers stated that there was a great deal 
of building in prospect in the city of 
New Orleans. The amount contem- 
plated for construction in that city is 
$25,000,000. It was felt by the club 
as a whole that there would be very 
little industrial building but that we 
should see a good demand for resi- 
dence building.’ Relative to price 
tendencies Mr. Robertson says: “We 


felt that conduit and fittings would 
gradually come down in price but that 
until labor comes down we would not 
see any great decline in the price of 
schedule material or any material in 
which there is a multitude of parts 
where labor represents a large per- 
centage of the cost.” The Dixie Job- 
bers Club, which is composed of 
southern jobbers, meets three times a 
year. The next meeting will be held 
in April at the Signal Mountain inn. 
George H. Wygant, president of the 
Gulf States Electric Co., New Or- 
leans, is secretary of the organization. 
* * * 


Sanborn Electric Co. 
Enters Jobbing Business 

Sanborn Electric Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., announces that it has started in 
the business of jobbing electrical ap- 
pliances and that in the future it will 
act as distributor for the Bluebird 
washing machine, the Utenco ironer, 
Blakeslee dishwashing machine, Capi- 
tol ironing machine, Rutenber and 
Simplex heating appliances, etc. A. I. 
Clifford, formerly with the Luxam 
Electrical Supply Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., is in charge of the new sales 
division. 


* * * 
Leo Offenberg Starts 
New Company 


Leo Offenberg, Inc., has purchased 
the building at 390 Canal street, New 
York City, and will occupy the store, 








ne nC cn 


The above photograph, sent in by R. H. Bloodgood (on extreme right), Iowa repre- 
sentative for the Commercial Electric Supply Co. of St. Louis, Mo., shows the sales 
organization of that company in convention assembled. L. S. Hunt, general sales 
manager of the company, stands fourth from the left in the front row and just beyond 
him to the right is W. H. Nolker, president. This bunch of live wires combs the 
states of Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Kansas. As complete an electric sales organization as any one could find—travel- 
ing and city salesmen, illuminating engineer, lamp manager, city and general sales 
manager, mining engineer, specialty manager and salesmen, apparatus manager “and 
everything.” Who said “Service” ?—the Commercial Electric Supply Co. 














T. H. Brindley, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the W. A. Roosevelt 
Company, La Crosse, Wis., was an enthu- 
siastic participant in that city’s winter 
carnival on Jan. 28. T. H. says it’s a lot 
of fun chasing around with King Boreous 
trying to find his queen. Judging from 
his grin he must have been in on the con- 
spiracy of kidnapping the queen for she 
was finally found seated on a cake of ice 
within the Ice Palace eating ice cream and 
popcorn. 





basement and first two lofts, compris- 
ing about 6000 sq. ft. The company 
says that it will conduct an electrical 
jobbing business, selling wholesale 
only. Leo Offenberg, who was for- 
merly in the supply business at 193 
Greenwich street, New York, is pres- 
ident of the company and W. E. 
Offenberg vice-president and _ treas- 
urer. 
* * * 

New England Jobbers 
Make Concerted Drive 

Under the caption “The Truth 
About the Prices,’ leading electrical 
supply jobbers in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island co-operated on Jan. 24 
to publish a newspaper display adver- 
tisement emphasizing the stability of 
present prices for electrical household 
appliances. The plan sets forth the 
efforts of the electrical industry to 
keep prices as nearly normal as pos- 
sible during the war period and 
pointed out the comparatively small 
advance attained in this field in com- 
parison with the prices reached by 
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SHERMAN 
Dependable Products 





APPROVED 


THE SHERMAN GROUND CLAMP 


is the only all-copper one-piece clamp that grips absolutely tight. It can be used for either 
soldered or solderless connections. For soldered connections it is equipped with a Sherman 
Soldering Lug to conform with the underwriters’ rulings. It is adiustable and is made in 
three sizes to fit any pipe. A screw-driver only is needed to apply. 





Sherman Soldering Lugs are the recognized stand- 
ard. Designs and dimensions are carefully worked out 
to secure rating as approved httings. Efficiency is further 
improved by patented processes of manufacture. Big pro- 
duction secures moderate cost. The line is complete in 
all sizes from 30 to 1,000 amperes. 


Sherman Set Screw Connectors are made to 
accurate size. The number on each connector is an aid to 
neatness and efficiency in the stockroom. ‘The screws are 
heavily galvanized, hence rust-proof. The set screw con- 
nectors are packed in neatly labeled boxes. 


The Sherman Connector is used for proper fitting 
of lead wires to dynamos, transformers, generators, etc. 
It is an economical and efficient device. It is made of 
seamless copper and has over five times the conductivity 
of yellow brass. 


Sherman Fuse Clips in ferrule type are made of 
phosphor-bronze, the only non-ferrous metal which will 
retain spring temper while under tension for a long time. 
The knife blade types are of heavy special temper spring 
copper. 


Sherman Terminals are of both sheet copper and 
brass. They are made in all styles and sizes on especially 
designed machinery. They are the best at the lowest cost. 


Sherman Battery Connectors have corrugated 
terminals to insure a tight hold, and the wire is covered 
with soft cotton and is very flexible. 
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many other commodities. Relatively 
small decreases in electrical appliance 
prices are to be looked for in the next 
year, it was stated, and there was fea- 
tured the actual money-saving charac- 
teristics of certain kinds of equipment, 
irrespective of present prices and pos- 
sible small future reductions. The 
largest electrical jobbing houses in the 
Northeast and not a few smaller es- 
tablishments are represented in this 
co-operative activity to stimulate busi- 
ness. 
* * * 

Crescent Electric Co. 
Opens New Department 

Crescent Electric Supply Co., 779 
Iowa street, Dubuque, Ia., announces 
the opening of a special appliance de- 
partment under the management of 
P. D. Carson of Peoria, Ill., a man 
of considerable experience in the mer- 
chandising of electrical appliances. 
The company also announces the ad- 
dition to its sales organization of two 
more regular line salesmen and one 
specialty salesman. 

* * & 

Salt Lake Jobbers 
Entertain Dealers 

The electrical jobbers of Salt Lake 
City, consisting of the Capital Elec- 
tric Company, the Intermountain 
Electric Company, the Mine & Smel- 
ter Supply Company and the Western 
Electric Company, had as their guests 


the contractor-dealers of that city at 
a dinner at the Hotel Utah on the 
evening of Jan. 5. J. A. Kahn, gen- 
eral manager of the Capital Electric 
Company, was chairman, and C. Bb. 
Hawley, general manager of the In- 
termountain Electric Company, acted 
as toastmaster. Addresses were made 
on the electrical jobber, the electrical 
dealer, the central station, co-opera- 
tion, the business outlook for 1921 
and the Rocky Mountain Etectr’cal 
Co-operative League. A_ splendid 
spirit of optimism prevailed among 
the fifty-eight who were present. 

* * * 
L. M. Robertson Takes 
Trip to Florida 

L. M. Robertson, president of the 
Robertson Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., is sojourning in Florida where 
he is to spend 30 to 60 days combin- 
ing business with pleasure. Mr. Rob- 
ertson is making his headquarters in 
Orlando where he can do a good job 
of playing after spending three hard 
vears at work without a vacation. 

x * * 
Ball Made Sales Manager 
Of Requa Electric Supply Co. 

H. L. Ball, who for the past three 
years has been sales manager of the 
Rochester Electric Supply Co., has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
Requa Electric Supply Co. of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Previous to his connection 

















When Perry Boole left the Electric Appliance Co. to become vice-president of the 
Greusel-Quarfot Electric Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Frank Greusel, president of the G-Q 
company, thought he’d better build a new warehouse to take care of the additional 
business Perry said he’d bring in, so he proceeded to erect the many-windowed build- 
ing to the left of the G-Q company, as seen above. Frank (on the left) and Perry 


(on the right) are seen surveying their ( 


?) new property. Getting down to the nub 


of the matter, both wish the building was theirs, but it happens to belong to a steam- 


ship company or some other similar outfit. 


“But watch us show some of the old-time 


teamwork,” they chorus. (Frank worked with Perry at Electric Appliance “many 
long years ago.”’) 











Bert Johnson, superintendent of the 
Julius Andrae & Sons Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., defies any man in the electrical job- 
bing business to prove he has more jobs. 
Bert has charge of the buildings, service, 
stock, receipts, shipments and a long list 
of other worries too numerous to relate. 
Bert was so bashful he wouldn’t go out- 
side “in front of everybody” and have 
his picture taken. So we had to snap his 
picture in his private office. Ahem! 





with the Requa company Mr. Ball 
was with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. in a sales and engineering 
capacity. 
* * * 

Jobbers’ Divisional 
Meetings in March 

The next quarterly meeting of the 
Atlantic Division of the Electrical 
Supply Jobbers Association will be 
held in New York City on March 15. 
On the same day the Central Division 
will hold its meeting in Chicago. The 
thirteenth annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held at “The Home- 
stead,’ Hot Springs, Va., on May 25 
to 27. 

* * * 

G.-Q. Electric Co. Holds 
Sales Conference 

On January 4, 5, 6 and 7, the 
Greusel-Quarfot Electric Co. of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., held its regular sales 
conference. The greater share of the 
four days was spent in discussions of 
the various lines of manufacture han- 
dled by that organization with the 
district representatives for the manu- 
facturers leading. Among the manu- 
facturers’ representatives present 
were George Richards, W. A. (Bill) 
Stacey of the Bryant Electric Co., 
W. J. (Bill) Doherty, J. B. T. Ad- 
dington of the Benjamin Electric 
Mfg. Co., Howard Viot, F. F. Skeel 
and other familiar figures in this ter- 
ritory. One of the outstanding events 
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Here’s the Bull’s Eye 


Dealers aim at when they BUY 





The jobber’s salesman who has to compete 
with the Roya is out of luck. He’s not only 
competing with the best cleaner—but he is also 
competing with the best cleaner proposition. 


Roya is the housewife’s ideal of what a 
‘cleaner ought to be—light, graceful, simple 
and handy, yet a cleaner that does its work 
thoroughly and does all kinds of cleaning. 


That is why Royals kept right on selling 
during last autumn’s so-called slump, and that 
is why Royat is leading them all in the present 
business recovery. 





Cleaners 








The Royau is the cleaner you ought to sell. 
It’s the cleaner you eventually will sell. The 
Royat selling plan is panic-proof and profit- 
sure. 


The P. A. GEIER COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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was the theater party conducted by 
Howard Viot (some sport). As 
Perry Boole, vice-president of the 
company, describes the meeting, “It 
was a humdinger.” 

* * * 
Triumph Electric Co. 
Changes Its Name 

The Triumph Electric Co., 211 

South Third street, Minneapolis. 
Mipn., makes the announcement that 
ne. eafter it will be known as the 
No. thland Electric Supply Co. This 
chamge was affected, the company 
says, because of the antipathy of the 
Triumph Electric Co. of Cincinnati, 
manufacturers of motors and genera- 
tors, toward the Minneapolis com- 
pany’s use of the same name. The 
Northland company is a_ jobbing 
house, specializing in the sale of farm 
line equipment. H. H. Henley is 
president. 

* * * 
Fobes Supply Company 
Purchases Holabird Company 


The Fobes Supply Co. of San 





er 








Mosk, 





~ 


We present for your consideration and 
approval his august presence, Arthur E. 
Loeb, vice-president of the Avery & Loeb 
Electric Co., Columbus, O. The picture 
was taken at the jobber’ convention last 
fall. Art was on his way to buy a present 
for wifie and the kiddie. So the associated, 
of THe Jopser’s SaLtesMANn joined forces 
and both (giving. away confidential secrets 
now) bought a pair of silk stockings. Some 
job! You’ve got to give them credit, 
though, they both knew the size—but that 
was about all. Not a bad looking car, but 
—whose is it? 









Electric Co. of that city, and the con- 
solidated organization will continue 
under the name of the Fobes Supply 
Company. The Fobes company has 
also establishments in Portland, Ore., 
and Seattle, Wash. The San Fran- 
cisco organization will be a separate 
corporation, although F. N. Averill is 
president of all the three companies. 
R. S. Holterman, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Holabird Electric Co., has 
been appointed manager of the new 
organization, with headquarters at 
523 Mission street, San Francisco. 
* * * 


Electric Appliance 
Holds Dinner 

The Electric Appliance Co. of San 
Francisco held on Dec. 30, as a grand 
finale to its sales conference, a dinner 
in the Commercial Club. About 100 
members of the organization and 
guests were present. The tables were 
arranged in the form of a letter “E,” 
the symbol of “Electric.” Vice-Pres- 
ident C. C. Hillis acted as_toast- 
master, calling on a number of those 
present for speeches. 


* * * 


Electric Sales Co. 
in New Location 

The Electric Sales Co., Dallas, 
Texas, is now settled in its new home 
at 2023 Main street, that city. This 
company was recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000 for 
the purpose of handling the distribu- 
tion of electrical supplies, appliances 
and machinery in the southwestern 
section of the United States and Mex- 
ico. The company at this time has a 
representative in Mexico studying 
trade possibilities with that country. 
It also maintains branch houses in 
Ranger and E] Paso. W. A. Gibson 
is president of the company; M. C. 
Burnside, vice-president, and R. H. 


Hansford, treasurer. 
* * * 


Jasco Club Holds 
Week’s Conference 

The Jasco Club, a club comprised 
of the salesmen of the Julius Andrae 
& Sons Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and of 
which Andrew G. O’Rear is pres- 
ident, Carl J. Andrae vice-president 
and Henry Czech secretary and treas- 
urer, holds meetings twice a year— 
one in winter and one in the summer. 
This organization held its regular 
winter meeting at the Hotel Pfister, 


Milwaukee, during the week of Jan- 





Francisco has purchased the Holabird 








uary 8 to discuss matters pertinent 
to the sale of electrical and automo- 
tive supplies and plans, policies and 
prospects for 1921. At the banquet, 
which was held on the evening of Jan- 
uary 5, P. T. Bowler (generally 
known as Patrick Henry Bowler be- 
cause of his powers of elocution) 
acted as toastmaster. During the eve- 
ning such well known electrical men 
as H. P. Andrae, president of the 
company; J. C. Schmidtbauer, vice- 
president of the company; F. T. An- 
drae, secretary of the company; T. 
Julian McGill, district manager for 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co.; Joe Busch; Samuel A. Chase, of 
the Westinghouse company; E. N. 
Hurley, Hurley Machine Co.; F. F. 
Skeel of the Crouse-Hinds Co.; J. S. 
Corby of the Bryan-Marsh Division 
of the National Lamp Works, and 
Cooper Wilkins of the National Car- 
bon Co, addressed the assembly of 
150 executives and salesmen of the 
Andrae company. 














F. W. Woolrich, president of the Com- 
mercial Electric Supply Co., Detroit, 
Mich., smiles just as though he didn’t have 
a big overstock of anything. Lots of hope 
for 1921, Mr. Woolrich. Babson says— 
but you’d better ask him yourself. Fur- 
thermore, smiles like this represented the 
keynote of the jobbers’ convention at 
Cleveland last fall, where Mr. Woolrich 
was caught in the act of wearing this one. 
(Here’s the real reason why he smiling, 
though... Detroit is just across the river 
from Windsor, Canada, and Canada isn’t 
dry.) 
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Th:s alvertisement is a reproduction of the Edison MAZDA Lamp 
advertisement im the Saturday Evening Post of March 5th. Its 
cubject is “The Great Things of Life — Play” and is second in this 
series that will run throughout the year, The next advertisement 
covers the subject of “Ambition,” and will appear in the April 2nd 
issue of the same publication. 


























Just being Kids * 
and Captain Kidds — 


ee NE night when Dad and I were building our There are homes that make you feel older the mom. 
pirate boat, I asked him if he thought that we _entyou enter their doors. And there are other homes that 
would ever get old like grandpa and SlimEmerson’s dad”. —_ glow with the spirit of youth, which is symbolized by light. 


**Well I should say not,” he said with a laugh.’” Make your homea home of youth; flood it with the glow 
*“We're getting younger every night. And we'll keep of Edison Mazda Lamps. And somewhere, in the cellar 
right on —just being kids and Captain Kidds down here _ or attic, set aside a special lighted corner where father 
in the cellar together.” ’ and the boy can play, and keep on being young forever. 
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EDISON LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL.E 
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A buyer’s market has no terrors for the real salesman but 
offers opportunities to build for the future. 


-E Tumbler Switch 
Flush Type 





G-E Tumbler Switch 
Surface Type 





G-E “Standard” 
Twin Receptacle 


General 


Building Big Business on 


Small Devices 


SALE of a single switch is a small item to the dealer— 
but—if the switch is satisfactory, sales of wire, fuse and 
other devices are sure to follow. 


So it is with sales to the dealer. If you succeed in securing 
an order for a hundred G-E tumbler switches and twin recep- 
tacles, the G-E National advertising to architects, builders and 
home owners will stimulate the dealer’s sales, and he will 
come back for more. 


G-E tumbler switches and G-E “Standard” twin receptacles 
fill the requirements of a quality wiring job. They fill the 
dealer’s requirements, too, for they insure the customer’s sat- 
isfaction and aré backed by a comprehensive advertising cam- 
paign which makes them easy to sell. 


41-i 


@Electric 


General Office Sales Offi 
Schenectady. NY. Co In Pp a Nn y all large pti 
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The law of averages indicates a warm summer ahead— 
ideal conditions for fan sales. 


Weather bu 
reav map 
shows average 
July tempera- 
tures for the 
past 12 years. 












Nation Wide Fan Comfort 
this Year 


an Comfort, as personified in the life size cut-out 
Re. dealers’ windows and in the Saturday Evening Post 

advertising of G-E Fans, is the leading figure in the 
G-E fan sales campaign for 1921. 








The dealers have been given a summary of the campaign 
(see Electrical Merchandising for January). 





G-E fan distributors are now in possession of all cam- 
paign material and can give fan dealers a comprehensive 
idea of what the General Electric Company has prepared to 
help them sell fans during the coming season. 


Now is the time to get posted—for the successful sales- 
man will demonstrate the campaign as well as the merits 
of the fan. 


General@Ele ctric 


General Office Sales Offi 
Schenectady. NY Co Im Pp a Nn y all large gare 
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OLUMBUS was not a happy-go-lucky ad- 
venturer. He was fired by the spirit of 
discovery, the spirit of research. 


A man who engages in research never knows what 
he will discover. So it was with Columbus. He 
discovered among other things the variation of the 
compass needle. He opened up an entirely new 
continent. He was the first to acquaint Europe 
with the strange new people, animals and riches 
of the western world. He conducted research on 
a large scale. 


There is a greater similarity between Columbus’ 
voyage of discovery and laboratory research than 
may be supposed. The man in the laboratory who 
tries to discover the “why” of things 1s a Colum- 
bus. He substitutes facts, knowledge, for guesses 
and plausible theories. And, like Columbus, who 
observed strange deflections of the compass needle, 
he discovers phenomena undreamed of before. 


Every investigation conducted in, the Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, New York, is a voyage of discovery. 
Where will it end? What will be disclosed? No 
man can tell. But year in and year out the very 
constitution of matter is studied, and new prin- 
ciples are revealed that make the world a better 
place to live in. 


The modern vacuum and gas-filled tungsten lamps, 
which give three and four times as much light for 
the same money as the old carbon filament lamps, 
were developed when the scientists in the Research 
Laboratories tried to find 


How Did Columbus Discover America? 


and what were the conditions under which hot 
hlaments glowed in the best vacuum that could be 
produced in a glass bulb. The world was enriched 
by new facts, new knowledge. And the commercial 
product was the cheapest light thus far produced. 


It is not a purely business purpose that dominates 
the Research Laboratories, but the spirit of in- 
quiry, the desire to increase human knowledge. 
Yet commercially valuable results always follow 
when research is thus conducted. 


Through MAZDA Service the lamp industry learns 
of the work done in the Research Laboratories 
when it has a commercial application. And 
through MAZDA Service the Research Laboratories 
at Schenectady learn of discoveries of possible 
value made in other institutions and of the tech- 
nical difficulties encountered by lamp manufac- 
turers. So, MAZDA Service is both collector and 
distributor of information. It has its nerves in 
laboratories where lighting is studied and in fac- 
tories where lamps are made. When a new dis- 
covery is made either in the Research Labora- 
tories at Schenectady or elsewhere, the industry 
is sure to benefit by it through MAZDA Service. 


There is only one MAZDA Service, but there is more 
than one manufacturer of MAZDA lamps. Hencea 
lamp is marked MAZDA because its manufacturer 
is entitled to receive the benefit of MAZDA Service, 
which is centered in the Research Laboratories at 
Schenectady. 


MAZDA, then, isa Research Service Mark. It stands 
for progress made by scien- 


out why tungsten could not ( ‘ ry * tific research in the Labora- 
be handled like other metals JN “A | ap, tories at Schenectady. 


THE MARK OF A RESEARCH SERVICE 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Why Bill’s Accounts 


He Takes a Personal Interest In His Customers 


HAT credit man of ours is get- 
ting so now that he is hold- 
ing old Bill up as an example. 

Only the other day when some of us 
got after him for the way he’s been 
tightening up on the credit he’s been 
extending to some of our customers, 
he came back by saying: ‘“What’s 
the matter with you fellows anyhow? 
Why don’t you take a little more in- 
terest in your customers: find 
something about them; and pay a lit- 
tle more attention to their credit? | 
don’t have a bit of trouble with Bill 
Spicer’s customers. The percentage 
of failures among his customers is 
not nearly as high that among 
yours and I rarely fail to collect every 
account in full. You'd better go and 
learn how he does it.” 

That kind of peeved us but it did 
set me thinking. I can’t remember 
ever talking to any of Old Bill’s cus- 
tomers who were not very enthusias- 
tic about the contracting business or 
the sale of electrical appliances. I 
figured that there must be something 
in it so the other day when I ran 
across Jimmy Snyder I decided to 
find out all that I could about this 
question of enthusiasm. 


out 


as 


You probably know Jimmy Snyder. 
He used to work for the “Make-the- 
Home-Work-Easier” Appliance Com- 
pany, before the war: was one of the 
first to enlist: wasn’t in close enough 
touch with the paymaster most of the 
time so that he could get his army 
pay regularly. When he did get it it 
was where he couldn’t spend it and 
when the fighting stopped he had quite 
a little nest egg saved up. I’ve had 
my suspicions that he was pretty good 
at craps, poker or whatever other game 
they played there when there wasn’t 
any other way of getting rid of their 
money. But, of course, he might have 
saved it all out of his pay. Anyhow, 
when he got back he thought he had 
money enough to start a little busi- 
ness of his own. 


He has been one of Bill’s customers 
ever since, so I asked him how it was 
that all of Old Bill’s customers seemed 


By J. E. BULLARD 


so enthusiastic about the electrical 
business. 

“T can’t tell you about any of the 
rest of ‘em,’ says Jimmy, “but I can 
tell you about myself. I wouldn’t be 
in business today if it wasn’t for Old 
Bill Spicer.” 

“Why? Did he 


money?” I asked. 


“Money!” 


lend you any 
Jimmy came right back 
contemptuous like. “That’s how some 
of you guys get off wrong. All you 
can think about is money. You come 
into our stores and talk nothing but 
money. You talk profits. You don’t 
tell us anything about what a fine 
business we are in or do anything to 
help keep up our moralee, as Old Bill 
You know 
those last e’s.” 


calls it. he’s strong on 


“You needn’t get sore at me,” I 
broke in. “I just asked you a simple 
question.” 














Henry Czech, star salesman for the 
Julius Andrae & Sons Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., spies a cash customer in the distance 
and is opening his brief case to be pre- 
pared to nail ’im. Hank has a “rep” as 
an order getter, around his company and 
Milwaukee, that any salesman might well 
envy. Hank is also secretary and treas- 
urer (swell job) of the Jasco Club, an 
organization composed of the Andrae com- 
pany’s salesmen. 





Are Good 


“I’m not getting sore,” Jimmy went 
on, “but I wish that more of you 
salesmen were like Bill. He always 
seems to know just what a fellow 
needs and there are lots of things that 
he knows besides what a thing costs 
and what it sells for.”’ 

“Come, Jimmy,” says I, “get down 
to the point and stop preaching. I’ve 
got to catch a train.” 

“Well,” says he, “you know I didn’t 
have very much money to start busi- 
ness with and there was a lot of 
things I didn’t know about doing busi- 
ness. For a while things went along 
pretty well, but when the bills got 
into the habit of coming in the first 
of every month and the customers I 
had been trusting were not so prompt 
about mailing in their checks, things 
didn’t look so bright. 

“I wasn't finding the business as 
profitable as I had expected it would 
be. I’d kept pretty close track of 
everything and I figured I'd be better 
off if I was working for somebody else 
and could be sure of my wages every 
week.” 

“Things are going all right now 
though—ain’t they, Jimmy?” I asked. 

“They sure are. I’ve got just about 
the finest little business you ever saw. 
Say! You haven’t seen my store late- 
ly have you? You'll have to come 
down and see it. I’ve sure got some 
store and it’s growing, too! I guess 
T’1]——” 

“But say, Jimmy,” I says firmly, 
“ain’t you going to do as you agreed 
and tell me about Bill? You keep 
switching off the main track every 
time I let go of you.” 

“T am telling you about Bill,” he 
insists. “It’s really Bill that did all 
of this. One day, when I was ready 
to sell out for 50 cents on the dollar 
or I’d even taken 30 cents for cash, 
Bill comes into the store. “What's the 
matter, Jimmy?’ he asks. ‘You look 
as though your best girl had thrown 
you over.’ 

“It’s worse than that,” says I, “just 
to show him that he wasn’t the only 
guy who could use the repartee stuff. 
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I was just sorrowing over the fact 
that I’ve got to say good bye to you, 
Bill. This business and | are going 


to get a divorce. I expect to take up 
my residence some place where I'll 
never see it again. It’s deceived me. 
It led me to believe that it had an in- 
come sufficient to support the both of 
us in the manner in which we have 
been accustomed to live, but I find 
that I have to work hard to help it 
meet its own expenses and even have 
to turn over some of the money I 
ought to have to use myself.” 

“What did Bill say to that?” I 
asked in an effort to get right down 
to the meat of the matter. 

“Well, he got serious right away. 
He slapped me on the back and says: 
‘The trouble with you, Jimmy, is that 
your moralee is low, putting all the 
emphasis on the e’s. The very way 
he said the word sort of cheered* me 
up. Where do you suppose you fel- 
lows would have gone if, when you 
faced those “bokeys” in France, your 
moralee was as low as yours is now? 
The whole bunch of you would have 
started for the ocean and tried to 
swim across when you got there.’ 
‘Jimmy,’ he says, ‘you've got to build 
up your moralee or you won't be able 
to ever make any kind of a success 
in anything. Moralee is just as neces- 
sary in business as it is when you 
were fighting in France. What kept it 
up then?’ ‘I’ll tell you,’ he says. ‘It 
was because you knew you was fight- 
ing for God’s country, and that the 
United States was the finest place on 
earth. As soon as you get feeling that 
way about this business you'll begin 
to make a success.’ ”’ 

“He was giving it to you pretty 
strong, wasn’t he?” I suggested. 

“No, he was only just beginning,” 
Jimmy went on. “He says to me: 
‘You've got to keep up your moralee 
and you've got to have an objective for 
every drive. The trouble with you, 
Jimmy,’ he says, ‘is that vou’ve been 
keeping too close to the chuck wagon, 
and you know darned well that the fel- 
low who rides on the chuck wagon 
isn't the fellow who captured the most 
bokeys.’ I had wondered why Bill 
said ‘bokeys’ instead of ‘bosches’ the 
way we did in France. The way he 
talked I came to the conclusion that it 


was because there was an electric mag- 
net made in this country that was pro- 
nounced just the way we pronounced 
that word boche. You see Bill really 
considers the electric business as the 


biggest and the best business in the 
world. I could see that he did.” 

“How about this objective busi- 
ness?” I asked. “I am beginning to 
get interested.” 

“Oh! Bill went on and showed me 
so that I could see that money in busi- 
ness wasn’t anything more or less than 
what ‘chuck’ is in the army. -He 
pointed out that I would have to plan 
to do more than merely make money 
if I was to make the greatest success. 
That I would have to have some defi- 
nite objective, that I have to give the 
people some sort of service that they 
would understand and appreciate and 
that in carrying out the policy of my 
store I would often have to put the 
principle of that policy ahead of 
money just as we had to put catching 
Germans ahead of keeping close to the 
‘chow’ wagon in France. 

“He sure did give a darn good talk 
and before he got through I began to 
look at the business in a different light. 
I could see some of the mistakes I had 
made and hew to rectify them.” 

“Then,” says 1, “it’s the way Bill 
preaches to you fellows that makes you 
all such good business men—is it?” 

“No!” snapped Jimmy, and I could 
see that lie was getting some peeved. 
“Old Bill don’t preach. He just talks 
man-to-man. Even a fool could see 
that he is in earnest. He don’t preach. 
He just tells a fellow how to get on 
the right track after he has got 
switched off onto a siding. Bill has 
the right dope. Nobody can buy things 
from him any great length of time 
without believing in the electrical busi- 





ness. But I will tell you one thing. 
There was a lot of other fellows com- 
ing around that made me feel surer 
than ever that I was in a bum business. 
After they had left my place things 
looked a lot darker than they looked 
when they came in. Just as though 
I didn’t have troubles of my own, 
they’d start in telling some of their’s. 
As far as I know Bill hasn’t a trouble 
in the world. I really don’t believe he 
has. He is so busy trying to help 
fellows just like me build up a big aud 
successful business that he hasn’t any 
time for troubles of his own. Don’t 
‘you think so?” 

Well I couldn’t very well deny it so 
I had to agree with him. 





Major Pulls 
Novel Stunt 

A. Major (not just any major in 
the army) but Arthur Major, premier 
supply salesman of the Missouri Vel- 
ley Electric Co., Kansas City, Mo., is 
pulling an original and business get- 
ting stunt. He carries around a poc- 
ketful of stickers on which is a pic- 
ture of himself. Every time he calls 
on a dealer out in wild and woolly 
Kansas, where the grass grows as high 
as the corn and the water tastes like 
epsom salts, he walks up to the cal- 
endar and pastes a sticker over the 
date on which he'll be around again. 
You can bet Friend Dealer won’t for- 
get Art Major or his next visit. Since 
this high tension salesman has been 
pulling these stunts for the last 20 
years and is still raking in the orders, 
it can’t be a bad lil’ ole idea. 








~ 


Here’s the story of the evolution of the incandescent lamp in a nutshell, or 
rather a window-card, as it appeared in the window of the Manhattan Electric 
Supply Co., 1106 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo., last spring. The photo portrays how 
in 89 years the incandescent lamp progressed from the crude carbon lamp on 
the left to the modern and efficient C-4 Mazda on the right. 
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Another Benjamin 


Rusiness 
Ruilder 


The No.‘‘292’’ Two-Way Plug 


ERE is the brother to all the Two- 

Way Plugs ever made. It is a 
_ Benjamin product, and you know what | 
that means. Like the No. “92”—the Original Two-Way | 
Plug —jit has a brushed brass finished il that harmon- 
1Z.€S Pwith electric fixtures. 






























Millions of people are using the No. “92” in lamp sock- 
ets and screw-base wall receptacles where there aren’t suf- 
ficient outlets to connect up heating devices, vacuum | 
sweepers and washing machines separately. | 


There is a big demand for a two-way plug with which | 
you can control the light without affecting the other device 
connected up. Here it is. The pull chain switches the 
light on and off while 
the appliance is in op- 








As_ usual, Benjamin is day Evening Post, Febru- 
eration. W e will be back of its product 100%. ary 12, 1921, and the one 
Here is a reproduction of on the right in the elec- 
glad to co-operate with a series of announcements trical, house furnishing, 

Write Us for Full Information : w= sahara 









Benjamin Electric Mfg.Co. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 


Toronto London 


ae BENJAM M a? } === || 
= ‘Peery Wired —Wome Needs Three or More +) | === }] 
BE WN j AM I N for the public and trade. and hardware papers for 


The advertisement on the February. 
Makers Of Things More Useful left appears in the Satur- 
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A Traveling Merchandising Show 


EARING a stimulating message 

to the electrical merchandising 
trade and a boost for better business, 
nine manufacturers of electrical ap- 
pliances have inaugurated a unique 
traveling merchandising exhibit and 
conference, which is now touring the 
United States in the interest of the 
electrical industry. 


Some 17 merchandising specialists, 
a carload of theatrical properties and 
a miniature stage with settings is 
part of the novel plan intended to 
reach and drive home to the electrical 
jobber, central station and retailer 
how to make the most effective use ‘of 
modern selling methods, up-to-date 
window displays and _ co-operative 
publicity and advertising. 


It is expected that these merchan- 
dising conferences will reach in the 
neighborhood of 20,000 electrical 
dealers, jobbers and central station 
representatives in the coast-to-coast 
tour and return, which began in New 
York on January 10, and will end 
about May 15. 

The interests represented in the 
tour include the General Electric 
Company and its allied or associated 
companies, consisting of the Edison 
Lamp Works, Duplex Lighting 
Works, Ivanhoe-Regent Works, 
Sprague Electric Works, Hurley Ma- 
chine Co., Edison Electric Appliance 
Co., Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co. and 
the Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 

Two days on the average are spent 
in each town visited. The conference 
is planned in two sessions, afternoon 
and evening. Advance notice is sent 
to the distributing jobber, who in- 
vites his customers in the retail and 
central station field to attend. 


During the meeting merchandising 
specialists present in a concise and 
interesting manner, data pertaining 
to and applications of the electrical 
products manufactured, as well as 
covering the broad field of electrical 
merchandising. The information is 
presented by means of talks, demon- 
strations, lantern slides, moving pic- 
tures and the use of a novel revolving 
stage. The major subjects under 
treatment include the latest ideas on 
home, commercial and _ industrial 
lighting; home, commercial and indus- 
trial uses of electricity other than 
lighting; relations between advertis- 
ing and selling, and retail merchan- 
dising. The entire program has been 
so laid out as to give in a complete 
form essential information useful in 
stimulating the retail trade in elec- 
trical devices. 

One of the features of the exhibit 
is a talk on best methods of selling 
wiring devices by W. D. Yates of the 
wiring device section of the supply de- 
partment of the General Electric Co. 
This talk is illustrated by a scene 
showing the use of the tumbler 
switch, and an inspiring discussion on 
selling complete wiring jobs for the 
home and office, as well as the need 
for wiring device standardization. 

T. J. McManis of the Edison 
Lamp Works is discussing the adver- 
tising support given the dealer 
through localized publicity, co-opera- 
tive dealer helps, national advertis- 
ing campaigns and commercial service 
investigation. 

No little interest is being displayed 
in the discussion of lighting fixtures 
by J. M. Smith, Ivanhoe-Regent 
Works, and Guy P. Norton, Duplex 


Lighting Works, supplemented by 
demonstrations of the use of the fix- 
tures and the principal talking points 
connected with their successful sale 
to the consumer. 

Kolin Hager, of the merchandising 
service bureau of the General Electric 
Co. discusses the advantages of cor- 
rect and careful window display and 
trimming. 

D. W. Cready has another interest- 
ing discussion on the merchandising 
of supply specialists, and T. J. Casey, 
Hurley Machine Company, speaks of 
the washing machine business and its 
relation to advertising. 

One of the principal discussions is 
led by A. L. Powell, lighting service 
department, Edison Lamp Works, on 
store and home lighting, in which the 
revolving stage is used to its best ad- 
vantage. 

Beginning with a miniature store 
window display, Mr. Powell demon- 
strates the use and effect of different 
colored light. He then turns to the 
subject of home lighting, showing on 
the stage the good and bad effects of 
home lighting in various rooms of the 
house. The stage on which these 
scenes are shown revolves by an elec- 
tric motor, each quarter turn bringing 
on a different scene. 


One of the most recent of these 
merchandising conferences and a very 
successful one, was that held under 
the auspices of The W. G. Nagel 
Electric Co. of Toledo, Ohio, on Mon- 
day, Jan. 81, at the Auditorium of the 
Toledo Railways & Light Co. Inter- 
est displayed at this show is undoubt- 
edly a forerunner of that which will 
be displayed at similar expositions 
throughout the country. 





Turee Views OF THE TRAVELING MERCHANDISING Exuisir ConpuctTep BY NINE AssocIATED MANUFACTURERS. 
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“UNION” FUSES 


Once Sold, They STAY SOLD 


Selling fuses is only half the story. 

Selling fuses that stay sold—fuses that won't involve you in “come back’’ kicks 
and complaints is the other half. And it’s the more important half, because it is the half 
upon which you must depend for “repeat orders,’’ and the building of a permanent busi- 
ness. 

When you can sell a fuse that is not only “easy to sell,” but stays sold and sells more 
fuses as well, why waste time and energy on fuses of doubtful performance? 

The fuse that stays sold is the ‘‘Union."’ It does so because it unfailingly ‘‘delivers the 








aa 


fe all goods.’ It makes friends instead of enemies. 
} MES Made with scientific precision and tremendous strength. The Renewable type 
UND. LAB. INSP. will withstand more blowouts than any other Renewable fuse on the market—a state- 


ment which we stand ready to prove. It blows without flash or violence. It is espe- 
cially reinforced to withstand strain. It is the fuse easiest and quickest to renew, 
because of its surpassing simplicity of construction. Its performance is accurate and 
reliable. 

These points mean greater satisfaction for your customer—which in 
turn means greater sales for you. 

The man who is satisfied comes back for more. The man who is not 
satisfied comes back with a complaint. 

It is up to you to decide in which class you want to put your fuse 
customers. 

If you decide in favor of fuse satisfaction, we will be glad to give you 
full information regarding Unions—both Renewable and Non-Renewable 
types. 

In order to clear up any possible misunderstanding on the part of the 
public, we wish to announce that our Union Enclosed Fuses, both renew- 
able and non-renewable, are fully approved by the Underwriters Labora- 
tories, Inc., in all capacities of N. E. C. standard dimensions for both 250 
and 600 volt service. 


Write for catalog. 


CHICAGO FUSE MFG. CO. 


Oldest and largest manufacturers of Fuses, Elec- 
trical Protecting Materials and Conduit Fittings 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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RENEWABLE FUSES 
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How the Manufacturer Can Help Us 


E are all agreed that in order 
for the electrical industry to 
go ahead, there must be more co- 
operation among the various branches. 
The co-operation must cover each 
branch completely in order to have 
our scheme work out for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. The 
sudden rise in volume of business in 
all branches has, of course, made it 
possible for certain glaring defects to 
work into the method of distribution. 
That part which affects the jobber 
first in his relation with the manu- 
facturer, was appropriately termed 
the “manjo bug” by J. A. Corcoran 
in an address before the Cleveland 
convention of the Electrical Supply 
Jobbers’ Association recently. The 
life of this insect depends entirely 
upon the effort made both by the 
manufacturer and jobber together to 
put him six inches under the sod. 
There are certain ways in which 
this can be done and some of the big 
steps in the right direction I believe 
are these. The careful outlining of 
the manufacturers’ policy to the job- 
her—too often is the material in the 
jobber’s warehouse without his know- 
ing the real policy of the manufac- 
turer and his ideas of how his goods 


should be distributed. The manufac- - 


turer has the benefit of the experi- 
ence of some of his most suceéssful 
jobbers and these should be presented 
to the jobber who is not selling the 
required amount. Many jobbers with 
a new line are like a football team 
without signals—plenty of material 
but not so organized as to be able 
to make a gain. The policy should 
be outlined in detail and given to each 
of the salesmen. 


The manufacturer at various times 
should present to the jobber a review 
of some of the real talking points on 
his material. These cannot be re- 
peated too often for the jobbers’ 
salesman who is burdened with so 
many lines—it refreshes the memory 
on those points so often needed to 
close a sale in direct competition with 
other lines. The ever increasing de- 


mand for electrical products often 
makes it possible for old devices to be 


By KENNETH LINDSAY 


Sales Manager, J. B. Terry Co. 


used in new ways and the jobber 
should have this information. 

In announcing new models which 
will take the place of those regularly 
carried in stock, sufficient advance no- 
tice should be given to the jobber 
ahead of the trade in general to en- 
able him to dispose of his stock on 
hand. Too often is a new machine 
placed on the market through the 
trade papers, notice of which has not 
been given to the jobber in enough 
time for him to get rid of his stock. 
At the time it has been decided to put 
the new model out, the jobber should 
have the benefit of every day possible 





Boost the Central Station 


CAMPAIGN is under way 

which deserves the hearty 

support of every jobber’s 
salesman. 

The electric utilities are facing a 
crisis. They must raise money to 
finance extensions and improvement— 
and they must raise it by the sales 
of securities to the public. 

Every man engaged in the electrical 
industry is vitally interested in the 
success of this campaign. The cen- 
tral station is truly the keystone of 
the electrical arch. We owe it to our- 
selves, as well as to our industry, to 
help. 

Jobber’s salesmen are in an excel- 
lent position to give valuable aid. 

Show your faith by investing your 
own money—no matter how little. 
But by all means boost the central 
station on every call you make. 

As an indication of what contrac- 
tor-dealers think of the situation, the 
following resolution has just been 
adopted by the National Association 
of Electrical Contractor-Dealers : 

“Whereas, the executive committee of 
the National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers recognize the 
present need of public utilities in general 
and electric light and power companies in 
particular in furthering their sale of secur- 
ities to the public, be it hereby 

“Resolved, that this committee shall 
offer its moral and active support in pro- 
moting the feeling of good will toward 
said interests, and urge the membership of 


the organization which it represents to do 
all in its power toward that end.” 








to cut down his stock of the older 
types. This will give the jobber a 
chance to co-operate with the manu- 
facturer. 

As to the advertising done by the 
manufacturers—this is a more com- 
plex situation, but if the general plan 
of attack was submitted to the jobber 
for his opinions, no doubt the manu- 
facturer would benefit thereby. 

Manufacturers’ suggestions to the 
jobber as to the arrangement of their 
stock of the items made by the manu- 
facturer are few and far between. 
Some methods of arranging stocks of 
lamps or irons may be cumbersome 
and the manufacturer can do-a lot if 
suggestions are made with reference 
to the boxing, piling, and warehousing 
of their stocks. 

When it comes to placing junior 
salesmen in the fields, these men should 
be sent to the jobber first. Then 
after acquainting themselves with the 
actual condition of the jobber’s stock 
—his policy—his men—the salesman 
will be better posted and have enough 
information about the jobber to so- 
licit business for him intelligently. 

Nearly all of these junior salesmen 
sell in the dark—not their fault en- 
tirely, but the manufacturer’s for not 
sending him to see his distributor and 
his stock before placed in the field. 
It doesn’t make the jobber feel any 
better to have some representative of 
a manufacturer go out and sell some 
wiring devices or appliances that the 
jobber doesn’t carry in stock or have 
the money to carry a duplicate line in 
stock—and mail these orders in to 
him—hoping to choke this new stock 
item down the jobber’s throat. Better 
sell the jobber on it first. 


“T’ll let you know later,” is no ar- 
gument. The jobber is just as good, 
or better, a prospect for your device 
the first time you call than he is on 
your return trip. If he won’t listen to 
new stock items—how did he start in 
business? Wait till someone asked 
for a certain item and in four or five 
years have enough requests to have a 
stock to sell from? No—he did not. 
Then sell him your new device first 
and then solicit his trade with a thor- 
cough understanding of his policies. 
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Good Contact 





| Wy insures long life of 
renewable fuse cases— 
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also of fuse accounts. Buyers of BUSS 
FUSES rarely change. You will find them 


the most permanent accounts on your list. 


This is true because BU SS F USES last so 


long in service; reliable service, too. The pro- 


| \ r tective value of a BUSS FUSE, properly 
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used, is always 100%. 





The pictures at the left show how good con- 
tact insures long life in the B U S S. ferrule- 
contact Renewable FUSE. It is a point your fuse- 
if customers will be interested to learn. 















Are you getting your copy of “The Buss 
Short-Circuit”, our monthly house organ, amus- 
ing—interesting—instructive? If not, write 


The firm grip of the fuse clips 
keeps vibration from loosen- 
ing the cap which maintains 
contact pressure on link. To 
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Success Means Hard Work 


By WILLIAM REMMERT 
Vice-President-General Sales Manager, Hugro Manufacturing Co. 


Some pertinent advice is given in this article which is abstracted from an address 
recently delivered by Mr. Remmert before the salesmen of his organization. “This is 
the salesman’s opportunity—roll up your sleeves and get busy” is the message that 
every jobbers’ salesman should take to heart. 


T HE whole year is before us—a 
clean sheet to be written on— 
let us not fill it with excuses, 
but with results. Remember the day 
of the order taker is over—it is now 
up to the salesman. We have all 
heard a great deal of talk regarding 
business conditions at the present 
time—bear this in mind: the salesman 
is the man who makes good when busi- 
ness is hard to get. 

Of course you realize that there is 
only one road to success—hard work. 
In order to work hard and get results 
one must think—for no matter how 
hard the work done—if not done in- 
telligently—the results are not satis- 
factory. Much is being said today 
about unusual business conditions. 
Just what does that mean? Simply 
that business is returning to normal 
conditions. The day of the order- 
taker is over. It is now up to the 
salesman, and the salesman who is 
best posted on his line is the most con- 
vincing talker and naturally the best 
salesman. It is now the same condi- 
tion as before the war. It is no longer 
a case of “Can you deliver the goods?” 
but “What have you to sell? How 
does it compare with other lines on 
the market?” In other words, business 
conditions today depend on the sales- 
man. The man who is best equipped 
with a knowledge of his line and an 
intentness of purpose to succeed is the 
man who is headed toward success. 
There is no evidence of hard times but 
lots of evidence of hard work. Much 
can be said about business conditions 
but the real truth is that all we need 
to get business is to learn our line 
thoroughly and present it in an in- 
telligent manner and back it up by 
practical demonstration work. 

Don’t let a dealer tell you he has 
enough stock on hand—that is the 
same old story he told before the war 
—but he bought more goods just the 
same from the man who was able to 
show him he needed the goods. Deal- 
ers are inclined to put off buying until 
the last minute—don’t let them do it 
—it’s up to you. Don’t let a dealer 





give you excuses—make him show you 
that he really doesn’t need your goods 
—he can’t do it, for you will have a 
hundred reasons ready to convince 
him that he is wrong. If you have not 
these arguments you are wrong—get 
busy and get them. 

Remember the only road to success 
is HARD WORK. We are not going 
to tell you that you can get an order 
from every dealer on whom you call— 
but we do tell you that if you will 
study and think over each sale made 
or lost in an intelligent manner you 
will have fewer sales from day to day 
to report lost. Let us think—think-—- 
think. Let every sale, whether made 
or lost, be the foundation of a few 
minutes’ hard thought to determine 
why we were able to get that sale or 
why we fell down. 

Next we must each and every one 
of us know and thoroughly understand 
our products. Don’t be satisfied with 
a superficial knowledge. 

It is true that a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing. Know your line— 
know it better than any other man in 
the business—know your circulars— 
know your firm and their policies and 
plans. Don’t let the other fellow tell 
you what your products will do and 
will not do. When you start to talk 
on any of your lines know in your 
own mind that there is absolutely 
nothing that the other fellow can tell 
you about your line that you do not al- 
ready know. Don’t argue—show 
them. That is the quickest way to 
make a sale. You do this and your 
sales talk will be so convincing that 
you will not only land the orders 
but will make friends of your dealers 
for they will come to know what you 
are talking about and will be willing 
to accept your judgment in future. 
Don’t be a one trip salesman—be able 
to go back to your dealer and con- 
stantly add to his line because he 
knows that what you sold him in the 
first place was right, and what you 
told him was so. 

Let the other fellow’s product 
alone. Show your prospect that your 


products are the best on the market— 
prove it to him and if you know your 
products you can do it, and showing 
it to the prospect is a whole lot more 
convincing than telling it to him, be- 
cause the average dealer has been fed 
up on talk—what he wants now is 
proof—so it’s up to you. Before you 
can do this, however, remember that 
you cannot sell another without hav- 
ing first sold yourself. Sell yourself 
on your products before trying it on 
the other fellow for the reason that 
you cannot become an Al salesman if 
you don’t believe what you are telling 
the other fellow. 


The apparently new business condi- 
tions does not mean HARD TIMES 
—no indeed—HARD WORK—yes. 
Roll up your sleeves and get busy— 
this is your opportunity—catch on— 
do something—get busy or you will 
be left behind. 





The Test of a Man 


The test of a man is the fight he 
makes, 
The grit that he daily shows; 
The way he stands on his feet and 
takes 
Fate’s numerous bumps and blows. 
A coward can smile when there’s 
naught to fear, 
When nothing his progress bars; 
But it takes a man to stand up and 
cheer 
While some other fellow stars. 


It isn’t the victory after all, 
But the fight that a brother makes; 
The man, who, driven against the 
wall, 
Still stands up erect and takes 
The blows of fate with his head held 
high; 
Bleeding, and bruised, and pale, 
Is the man who'll win in the by and 
by, 
For he isn’t afraid to fail. 


It’s the bumps you get, and the jolts 
you get, 
And the shocks that your courage 
stands, 
The hours of sorrow and vain regret, 
The prize that escapes your hands, 
That test your mettle and prove your. 
_ worth; 
It isn’t the blows you deal, 
But the blows you take on the good 
old earth, 
That show if your stuff is real. 
—Anon 
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I—Make and Break the full load—and when called upon carry an excess load— 
with positive safety. 
2—Built rugged to stand the Constant Pull—and Exceptional Jerk on the 


chain. 
3—All Caps and Bases fit all Bodies—the Original Idea of Interchangeability. 
4—Take out the Chain and Bell Mouth with the fingers—it must be easy. 
5—Rotating Spider must make positive connection on both sides—and break it 
with a snap. 
6—Twin Spiral Ramps of Phosphor Bronze must not corrode. 
7—Additional Safety Insulator—extra precaution. 
8—Strength and Conductivity are essential—hence the Oroide Lamp Shell. 
9—Must be easy to wire—big screws and heavy plates. 
10—P & S Porcelain is the Highest Standard of Quality. 
1 1—Horse-shoe Reinforced Lamp Shell—it must be rigid. 
| 2—Spring Center Contact must make constant contact on the lamp to prevent 
arcing. 
More than this you do not need—Less than this you cannot accept. 
Backed by the Prestige of Thirty Years of Continuous Manufacture. 


Pass & SEYMOUR INc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


The Test of Porcelain Pull Sockets 


STANDARD ELECTRIC 
<P&S> 
WIRING DEVICES 


Sovrvay, N.Y. u.5S.A. 
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MORE SERVICE MORE SALES 


me to attend to something or other 
which at the time seemed to me to be 
beneath the dignity of a man who had 
just turned in orders for seventeen 
heaters; he held otherwise. So we had 
an impromptu contest to see if he 
could say, ‘You're fired’, quicker than 
I could resign—he won, I think, by 
about two syllables.” 

“T was getting a clearer understand- 
ing all that time of just what kind 
of selling I wanted to do, and my next 
move was into the electrical jobbing 
field, as a salesman for Pettingell- 
Andrews Company, of Boston. From 
there I went to the Ridlon Company, 
as crew manager in the household ap- 
pliance branch of their business. I 
carried a crew of twenty with me and 
sometimes, by recruiting locally, had 
as many as forty men at work. Then 
for four years I covered territory in 
New York for the Hurley Machine 
Company, relinquishing that position 
to accept this position with the Kimball 
Electric Supply Company.” 

Out of that experience, I said to 
Mr. McKenna, must have come some 
very worth while ideas about selling; 
our readers want to know what they 
are. They may not accept them all, of 
course, but they will be willing cer- 
tainly to try them out, just as you 
would do if positions were reversed. 
Perhaps if you put those ideas in the 
form of recommendations they will be 
easier to understand and follow. 

“Very well,” he said, ‘I’m not keen 
about airing my views on selling, es- 
pecially before men, many of whom 
are better salesmen no doubt than I 
can lay claim to being. But if it is ex- 
pected of me I’m willing to tell you 
my views of course. Make it clear, 
though, that I’m claiming for these 
policies only that they have worked 
satisfactorily in my own case; they 
may be of little or no use to others. 
However, here they are. 

“First of all, put it down that the 
way to sell more is by serving more. 
The day is past, I think, if ever it 
did exist, when good practice con- 
sisted in forcing men to buy. As it 
seems to me, the manufacturer, the 
jobber and the dealer are merely so 
many departments or branches of the 
one business; and that business thrives 
only by virtue of the service rendered 
to the consumer. Therefore, to force 





(Continued from page 13) 


the dealer to buy more goods when 
he is already loaded to the guards 
somehow suggests the smile of the 
man who forces more food into him- 
self when he is already well filled. It 
isn’t his neighbor who suffers with the 
tummy ache when that occurs, either, 
by the way. And when one branch of 
the electrical industry is abused by 
another, as happens when the jobber 
forces goods onto a dealer who is al- 
ready well stocked—well, the moral is 
obvious. So our plan here is to co- 
operate with our customers to help 
them sell merchandise and keep it 
moving along to the consumer. We 
find when we do help in that way that 
very little effort is required then to 
induce the dealer to buy more goods. 


“The salesman to be truly succes - 
ful must steer a middle course between 
thinking too well of himself, and not 
regarding himself highly enough. 
When it is considered that every man 
is flattered by having the head of the 
house wait upon him it should be plain 
that the salesman dare not belittle 
himself. The salesman should not per- 
mit the customer to feel that he is do- 
ing him a favor by buying of him. 

“The salesman should endeavor by 
every legitimate means to dominate the 
situation; he occasioned the interview 
by calling upon the prospects and 
should take command. In fact, he 
owes it to the prospect to make good 
use of every moment granted to him; 
and he can do so only if he controls 
the interview. Just in that connection, 
I recall that when I started out on the 
road I actually was so green that I did 
not realize that one of the chief duties 
of a secretary is to keep the boss from 
being disturbed unwarrantedly. Any- 
way in my innocence I contrived to 
dominate that interview completely, by 
walking right past the secretary and 
into the boss, without a how do you do, 
by your leave, or anything else. He 
was decidedly surprised to see me and 
his uncertainty gave me an advantage, 
which I used to secure the largest or- 
der I had taken up to that time. So 
I know it pays to dominate the situa- 
tion. 

“Nothing hurts a salesman’s chances 
more than for him to speak the pros- 
pect’s name incorrectly. Some men 
are very sensitive and get sore as a 
hornet at the man who mispronounces 


their name or gets it wrong entirely. 
It pays to be sure by making inquiry. 

“For myself at least I find it rather 
hurtful to make much use of business 
cards; I prefer to introduce myself. 
There are of course times when it is 
absolutely necessary to send in a card, 
and it’s advisable perhaps to present 
a card to a man when leaving him. 
But whenever possible I prefer to get 
into my man without having been pre- 
ceded by a card; then I can introduce 
myself in the manner best calculated 
to make the right impression, varying 
the introduction, of course, to suit the 
case. 

“T find it pays to go into a man with 
somewhat the manner of an old friend, 
not too effusively, you understand, but 
certainly with something less than the 
formality of the usual first visit. That 
gives me a little better opportunity 
to dominate the interview. And if I’m 
given a hand that’s a bit too limp to 
shake I find it pays to grip it vigor- 
ously enough to arouse him and serve 
notice that there’s business to be got 
through with. 

“When the prospective deql looms 
important enough to warrant the ef- 
fort and time, I learn as much as pos- 
sible about my prospect before calling 
on him—his hobbies, prejudices, char- 
acteristics, and so en. And in every 
case when required to wait in an outer 
office where I can see the man I have 
come to call on I try to learn what 
I can by observing him and studying 
his surroundings. Even though com- 
pelled to wait in an outer office there 
is something to be learned by study- 
ing the people who are answerable to 
that man. 

“The more important the position a 
man holds the easier he is to deal with 
usually, once he can be reached. So 
I always aim to reach the man whose 
authority is final. As a rule, too, I pre- 
fer to deal with the physically big 
man, rather than with the undersized 
man. Very small men seem inclined 
to be a bit self-opinionated, and if they 
are not checked will talk so much that 
strength is not left them to sign an 
order. I had that very thing happen 
to me recently; so from now on I am 
going to safeguard the strength of 
‘talky’ men by doing most of the de- 
claiming myself. 

“In addition to what I have men- 
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Quality as a Talking Point 


Hubbell Pull Sockets are reliable. The make and break are positive— 
the chain always returns full distance, and does not gag or jam—the 
bulb or plug makes a firm contact, which cannot be shaken loose. 
Hubbell produced the first pull socket so thoroughly planned that no 
material improvements have been possible. Today the Brass Shell 
Pull Socket No. 3618, Key Socket 3664, and Keyless Socket 3667 are 
representative of a line complete for every requirement, and fitting 
every style of standard ‘‘Quick-Catch” cap or base. 


And the Quality? Hubbell. 

















HUBBELL 
“QUICK CATCH” 
Pull Socket No 3618 









Key to drawings 


Parts shown in 
white carry no 
current 
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Parts shown in 
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A QUALITY 
MECHANISM 


The chain operates a_ ratchet 
which in turn acts against two 
phosphor bronze contact springs 
opening and closing the circuit. 
The movement of these springs 
is always positive, in one direc- 
tion, the make and break being 
instantaneous whether the chain 
is pulled fast or slow. 


A “QUICK-CATCH” 
SOCKET 


A press of the thumb releases 
the cap or base. The contact 
screws cannot drop out in wiring. 
Hubbell “Quick-Catch” Sockets 
are National Electric Code 
standard. To secure the genuine 
Hubbell be sure that the globe 
trade mark is stamped on the 


brass shell. 
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tioned there are the usual points, 
which surely all salesmen must know 
—the importance of knowing the line, 
the importance of intensive cultivation 
of territory, the law of averages and 
the fact that interviews bring busi- 
ness, the need for the salesman being 
himself sold on the goods that he 
sells, and so on. Those, and the things 
I have mentioned, are the points merit- 
ing the salesman’s best efforts, or so it 
appears to me.” 

Having those ideas about selling 
and co-operation, I asked, what is be- 
ing done towards realizing them in 
this business? ‘Well,’ he replied, 
“not as much as we hope to do, I'll ad- 
mit, but consider what we are doing 
and judge for yourself. 

‘We spent almost $25,000 in adver- 
tising last year, mainly to make busi- 
ness for our customers. We take all 
service responsibilities from off the 
dealer’s shoulders, and, in the metro- 
politan district and Brooklyn we make 
all deliveries. All leads are circular- 
ized from this office and the leads 
turned over to our customers for fol- 
low up; and after the dealer had made 
the sale, if he is unable to do for him- 
self, we send a demonstrator to see 
that the customer knows how to make 
correct use of the appliance. And if 
complaints arise we make it our busi- 
ness to see that the matter is set 
straight and to the customer’s entire 
satisfaction. 

“Our salesmen are instructed to 
pitch in and help the dealer sell when- 
ever an emergency calling for such 
service arises. Our salesmen, too, are 
not held down to making any stip- 
ulated number of calls per day. We 
expect, of course, that a reasonable 
number of calls will be made, it’s true, 
but our salesmen are perfectly free to 
spend a half a day or a day with one 
dealer, if in their judgment it seems 
necessary and wise to do so. Also, we 
are doing all we can to help the dealer 
finance his time payment sales, and 
our sales floor and equipment are his 
for demonstration purposes. 

“As I remarked earlier, it is our be- 
lief that the way to sell more is by 
serving more. And we are trying in 
every way that we can to help our 
customers do a maximum volume of 
business. Mr. Kimball holds to the 
same policy that I do in these matters; 
and all in this organization are pulling 


with us in our plan to make selling 


synonymous with service.” 


~ ae enemene ae 


Edison Electric Appliance Co. 
Launches School. of 
Salesmanship 


DISON ELECTRIC APPLI- 

ANCE CO. of Chicago, realiz- 
ing that a new period of real, intrin- 
sic salesmanship has set in, is starting 
an innovation in merchandising. The 
pressure of competition and_ the 
awakened sense of thrift of the buy- 
ing public will no longer tolerate the 
indifference or ignorance of salesmen. 
Better and more intensive methods of 
selling are now in order. To meet 
these new conditions, the Edison 
Electric Appliance Co. has instituted 
a school of salesmanship for the use 
of all engaged in selling all kinds of 
electrical appliances. 

John B. Mannion, formerly corre- 
spondence counsellor for the LaSalle 
Extension University of Chicago, has 
been retained as supervisor. 

The course is offered entirely gratis 
to all electrical jobbers’ salesmen, 
jobbers and dealers in the field and is 
extended not only to those dealers 
and jobbers handling Hotpoint, Edi- 


son and Hughes appliances, but also” 


those engaged in selling competitive 
lines. 

The course covers in a very thor- 
ough and able way the principles of 
salesmanship, advertising, store man- 
agement, electrical appliances and 
the fundamentals of electricity. 
George A. Hughes, president of the 
company, has written a prospectus 
entitled “A Coat Pocket College of 
Electricity,” which goes into detail 
to describe the scope of and excellent 
benefits offered by the course. 


The Edison Electric Appliance Co. 
believes that this is the first school 
of its kind to be inaugurated by any 
manufacturer. Especially is this true, 
the company says, because for the 
past five years the old Hotpoint com- 
pany, which is now a part of the Edi- 
son Electric Appliance Co., conduct- 
ed through the mails the Hotpoint 
School of Salesmanship and had an 
enrollment of 10,377 dealers, jobbers, 
salesmen and clerks. 

Although no tuition is asked for the 
course, those desiring to take it are 
requested to spend at least two hours 
a week in study. As the lessons are 
arranged in pamphlets of convenient 
coat pocket size, this can easily be 
done on the train, street car or in 
other leisure moments outside of the 


home. There are 18 lessons in the 
course, treating upon upwards of 86 
electrical subjects and the services of 
experts to grade the papers is also 
supplied free of cost. 

Every lesson in the new course 
called the Edison School of Salesman- 
ship is practical and contains helpful 
ideas. The material used in the course 
has been prepared by expert electrical 
and merchandising men, The methods 
used in conducting the school will be 
analogous to those employed by pro- 
gressive and successful modern exten- 
sion schools. 

In the past two months 2,000 have 
enrolled in the school and it is ex- 
pected that the enrollment will even- 
tually reach as high as 30,000 among 
dealers, central stations and jobbers’ 
salesmen. 

This is a rare opportunity for job- 
bers’ salesmen and their dealers, and 
it would be well for both to avail 
themselves of it, especially when it 
incurs no expense on the part of the 
beneficiary. 





L. E. LeVee Leaves Robert- 
son-Cataract 


L. E. LeVee, formerly manager of 
the appliance department of the Rob- 
ertson-Cataract Electric Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has left that concern to become 
a member of the Smith, LeVee Elec- 
tric Corporation, wholesalers of elec- 
tric fixtures, supplies and appliances 
with store, warehouse and offices at 
Broadway and Ellicott streets, Buf- 
falo. Each department is conducted 
entirely separate. The company was 
recently appointed western New York 
distributors for the Coffield washing 
machine. Mr. LeVee, as an expert 
electrical merchandiser of many years 
experience, will be a valuable asset in 
his new connection. ‘“‘Ed,” as the 
trade generally knows him, is also 
president of the Buffalo Electric Club. 
The Smith, LeVee Electric Corpora- 
tion is a reorganization of the John 
D. Smith Co., which has been estab- 
lished in Buffalo since 1858. Charles 
A. Smith is president of the new com- 
pany; LeVee, secretary and general 
manager; A. J. Zeuzuis, manager of 
the fixture department; E. J. Har- 
vey, store manager, and Richard Dur- 
rett, appliance manager. The official 
opening of the new company took 
place on Feb. 9, and Mr. Smith left 
for a sojourn in Florida on Feb. 11. 
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See this small Canopy Switch | 


Bryant hasa Device 


For Every Little 
Electrical Need 








It does the work as well as any larger one. And it is so designed that 
it is about as inconspicuous as is possible to be. 


The body of the switch is usually mounted—out of sight—within the 
canopy shell of the fixture. Only the knurled stem is left visible for 
convenient operation. There is nothing to mar the symmetry of any 
specially designed canopy or plate, but operation is easy and sure. 


Rated at 3 amperes, | 25 volts, | ampere, 250 volts. Can be supplied 
with binding screws or with leads of any length. 


Let our nearest office tell you about the complete Bryant line of elec- 
trical wiring devices. 


THE BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 2987 
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How Salesmen Analyze Character 


sions of the man’s true self. 

“Then of course there are to be 
mentioned those old standbys—the 
manner of shaking hands, as well as 
any effort to avoid doing so; the 
glance of the eye, the quality of the 
voice and the manner of speaking. 
They are very reliable indices too; 

eand I take it that every salesman 
knows what they signify and how to 
read them. To me, the strength and 
tone of a man’s voice, his manner of 
looking at me when I am talking, as 
well as the way in which he looks 
when he is speaking, seem of especial 
importance. Also, the manner in which 
a man handles himself—his gestures, 
the speed and control of his move- 
ments, whether sure or uncertain, 
speaks volumes. 

“As a general rule, too, I believe it 
will prove out that the medium size 
man is the best all around prospect, 
other things being equal. The very 
small man inclines to be fidgety and 
is hard to keep on the track; and the 
very large man seems given to gen- 
eralities and somewhat vague promises. 
There are exceptions, of course, many 
of them. Nevertheless, those standards 
should serve as a starting point. 


The Father and Son Problem 

“Very frequently in the electrical 
field it happens that the salesman finds 
father and son in business together. A 
very stiff problem is encountered 
there. The father is quite apt to be a 
bit old-fashioned in his ideas about 
business and inclined to think his 
methods are the better, having the 
success of the business to sustain his 
belief and support his contention. The 
son, on the other hand, inclines to be 
more progressive. He is in favor of 
advertising and desires the most mod- 
ern store equipment and furnishings. 
Probably, too, he itches to put on big 
advertising and selling campaigns. 
The father, on the other hand, while 
desiring to see the son succeed, finds 
it rather difficult to understand why 
the son cannot keep the business pros- 
pering by a continued use of the old 
methods. 

“T actually have enjoyed meeting 
that condition, because the pleasure de- 
rived through winning out is every 
whit as satisfying as a top notch 
score at golf, or the landing of a big 


(Continued from page 8) 


fish with light tackle. But that state 
of affairs constitutes just about the 
toughest problem the salesman has to 
contend with, particularly when it 
chances to be necessary to talk to 
father and son together. The father 
listens to all that is meant for the son 
and the son takes in all that is said 
to his father; and if the salesman is 
not careful he is likely to find himself 
in the middle of the ‘Rubicon’ getting 
the fire from both banks. It is putting 
the case too broadly, of course, but I 
can make my meaning clearer by say- 
ing it this way: the salesman must 
contrive, at one and the same time, to 
deal logic and good old-fashioned bus- 
iness sense to the father and cater to 
the more advanced ideas of the son, 
in the same sentence. It is an interest- 
ing problem and worthy the salesman’s 
best thoughts.” 


What the Future Holds 


What is the future for the jobber’s 
salesman as you see it, I asked Mr. 
Kennedy. His reply seems to hit the 
nail squarely on the head. Salesmen 
having an eye to the future will find 
in it much to consider and take courage 
from. 

“My answer to that is this: the 
future for the jobber’s salesman is 
bright, very bright, provided that after 
reaching what might be termed satura- 
tion insofar as compensation is con- 
cerned, he will apply definite super- 
vision to the work he does and the 
orders he completes for the ins itution 





TAGGED! 
SAY! 
Buyers are wary; 
Stay outa sight. 
Dollars are “scary,” 
Business is tight. 
WHADDYEDO? 


YOU TELL ’EM! 
Game’s not over, 
Just changed a bit. 
. Buyer’s the “Rover” 
He’s tagged you, you’re 
a. 
GO GET HIM! 











from an executive standpoint. Putting 
it another way, many salesmen stop 
short of completing their orders as 
they should; the burden of making 
them ‘hold water’ they leave to the in- 
stitution. I refer particularly to such 
essentials as definiteness, the correct 
prices, proper discounts, F. O. B. 
points, deliveries, etc. 

“Let me express it as my belief, 
too, that if the jobber’s salesman will 
train himself to pass upon his own or- 
ders he will gradually develop his ex- 
ecutive ability; and in the movement 
forward such a salesman would be 
chosen for advancement and qualify 
as a Director of Sales, Sales Manager, 
or the like. Further, in my opinion, 
the jobber’s salesman is in a most fa- 
vorable position of strategy—his work 
covers a broad market and a great va- 
riety of products, embracing knowl- 
edge of the various lines of materials 
and the sales policy of many manu- 
facturers. All of that, when supported 
by the sound sales policy of the con- 
cern he represents must, in my opinion, 
act to broaden his vision and future. 
In fact, as it seems to me, advance- 
ment depends entirely upon his own 
desire to justify himself in some def- 
inite position in the industry. 

“T want to stress the fact, too, that 
much of what I have said applies to 
successful, experienced jobbers’ sales- 
men, for it has been my experience, 
which is contrary possibly to that of 
others, that this class requires careful 
guidance and close attention to pre- 
vent the closing of their minds to edu- 
cation. That is not so true of younger 
and less experienced salesmen, who 
develop in their experience and accept 
the guidance, close association and 
confidence of the man directing their 
efforts. It is my opinion, in fact, that 
this new crop of jobbers’ salesmen 
will push forward rapidly unless those 
of the older school adapt themselves 
to the new marketing conditions.” 





Switch Plate Accidents 


The Bi-Monthly Bulletin of the 
Chicago Department of Gas and Elec- 
tricity for September says that several 
accidents have been caused in that city 
by the sharp edges of switch plates, 
placed on switch boxes protruding 
from the walls. It might be well to 
caution contractor-dealers against this 
point. 























PLANS 


ELECTRIC 


~OUSIECLIE/ANTER 


WE one of the world’s largest vacuum 
cleaner manufacturers, have ready for 
immediate delivery a new and better electric 
vacuum cleaner, equipped with Robbins & Mye 
motor and a better type of motor-driven brush, 
which sells on first demonstration, and stays sold, 
because it does more and better work. 


Write or wire today for territory and catalog 


WARSAW, INDIANA 









































The Airplane 
Electric Washer 


cabinet design, is a com- 
plete steam laundry in 
your home. 


Gas burner, located di- 
rectly underneath the 
boiler, keeps the water 
always at the tempera- 
ture desired. It is the 
strongest, sturdiest, best 
built, fastest and longest 
lasting electric washer 
on the market. Has 
been tested and ap- 
proved by the New York 
Edison Company and 
the New York Tribune 


Institute. 




















The Remmert 
Manufacturing Co. 


of St. Louis, Mo., 
makers of the Airplane 
Electric Washer, have 
consolidated with the 
Hugro Manufacturing 
Company, of Warsaw, 
Ind., makers of the 
new Airplane Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner. with 
motor - driven brush. 
Write or wire today, for 
territory and catalogue, 


to headquarters, Warsaw, 
Indiana. 
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BETTER STORE LIGHTING PAYS 


money on the lighting of their stores 
and store windows; invested in elec- 
tric signs and in better street lighting 
for their side of the street. In about 
it was evident that the 
fickle public, which had for years 
paraded on the south side of the 
street, had changed over to the north 
side. The gratified merchants agreed 
unanimously that improved lighting 
was the winning card in the deck. 


six weeks 


The night crowds came over to their 
side of the street just as soon as their 
side became the brighter and soon 
got the habit so that they chose the 
same side in the daytime. 


If good lighting is powerful enough 
to shift the long established habit of 
a whole community, it certainly has 
the force to draw attention to a single 
store which can be made to stand out 
from neighboring establishments be- 
cause of better illumination. And get- 
ting attention is the first principle of 
good advertising. 


Nursing It Along 

Store lighting business has a habit 
of fattening on itself. Take a cer- 
tain street, for example, a side street 
of small stores, and the first three or 
four sales may be mighty hard to 
knock down. Storekeeper Jones says 
his lighting is as good as that of any- 
body else on the street and he doesn’t 
see any sense in trying to outshine 
the rest. Argument may not budge 
him an inch, so you have to go on to 
the next prospect. By trying hard 
enough and long enough a few will 
certainly fall and your contractor- 
dealer will get a few installations on 
which, perhaps, there is little profit, 
considering the sales expense. 


But, go back a month later and 
try Storekeeper Jones and you'll find 
he’s easy pickings because he has 
seen near-by stores better lighted 
than his own. And the more stores 
on the street that are well lighted, 
the easier it becomes to sell the re- 
maining merchants. The thing has 
worked out this way not merely once 
or twice but hundreds of times, so 
warn your retailer no to be discour- 
aged if the water feels cold at first. 

Lighting high-brows 


are coming 


(Continued from page 10) 


more and more to the conclusion that 
it isn’t any longer necessary to lay 
down a lot of rules to cover store 
lighting installation, and particularly 
this applies to the small store. 

For the store window, Mazda C 
lamps and standard window lighting 
reflectors will turn the trick. Mount 
them from the window ceiling and 
conceal them by a valence or other 
means so that they won't attract at- 
tention. Of course there are excep- 
tions to this general plan of store 
window lighting. Such exceptions re- 
quire just a little horse sense to solve, 
or if they are stickers expert, free 
advice is easy to get. 

Give the window just all the light 
it will stand without producing glare. 
Fifty to seventy foot-candles is not 
too much light for most windows. 


Mazda Daylight lamps or the new 
color screens may be used for further 
lighting refinements. 

Inside the store a good looking and 
efficient unit is the first essential. Al- 
most any of the modern semi-enclosing 
lighting units meet both requirements. 
And the installation is just as simple. 
Put them on ten foot-candle centers 
with a two hundred watt Mazda in 
each and you will get pretty even illu- 
mination, approaching ten foot-candles 
in intensity. This is a higher intensity 
than you'll find in even the majority 
of the really big stores. 

Of course there is the possibility 
that the illumination will fall consider- 
ably below this average of intensity if 
the store is unusual to the extent of 
having very dark walls, ceilings and 
dark colored goods on its counters and 


shelves. If still more light is desired 
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in some one spot, or less light in an- 
other location, it’s an easy matter to 
change the lamp sizes in the adjoin- 
ing lighting units. 

If, however, the store must be re- 
wired in order to put in this plan of 
lighting because the present lighting 
units are not on ten foot, or approxi- 
mately ten foot, centers and the mer- 
chant balks at the cost of re-wiring, 
give him the next best thing—use his 
old outlets but give him up-to-dat 
lighting units, putting in units and 
lamps of a size that will bring the 
lighting intensity somewhere in the 
neighborhood of ten foot-candles as an 
average. The easiest way to do it i: 
to put in four or five adjoining units 
and lamps temporarily and check up 
the illumination with a _ foot-candle 
meter. Change the size of lamps, and 
units if necessary, until you get the 
proper intensity of light. 

The need for even distribution of 
light is not so necessary in the store as 
in the factory nor is the question of 
mounting complicated by ceiling ob- 
structions, cranes belts, etc. 

The principle requirements for the 
small store are simply good looking 
lighting units, enough light and ab- 
sence of glare, all of which are insured 
by the use of units and installation as 
above outlined. 


It is always a good plan to get out 
your foot-candle meter and check up 
the illumination intensity after the in- 
stallation is made. It’s the proof of 
the pudding—the “Quid Est Demon- 
trandum,” as we used to say in the 
geometry class. 





Erner-Westinghouse Hold 
Acquaintanceship Banquet 


An acquaintanceship party, to cele- 
brate the appointment of the Erner 
Electric Co. of Cleveland as a West- 
inghouse agent-jobber, was recently 
given by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co.’s Cleveland office. About 
30 Erner men and 20 Westinghouse 
men partook of the feast, each find- 
ing his place marked by a special 
Erner-Westinghouse place card. C. 
T. McKinstry, president, and George 
S. Milner, general manager of the 
Erner company, sat on either side of 
the toastmaster while the Erner and 
Westinghouse men traveling the same 
territory were seated together. Cigars 
and cigarettes were in abundance and, 
it is said that every one of the fel- 
lows had something to say. 





Pittsburgh Jobbers Under- 
write Lighting Campaign 


OOD lighting costs too much” 
(GS: a fallacy, permeating the 
minds of some factory execu- 
tives, that lighting equipment manu- 
facturers and distributors have done 
much in recent years to dissipate. 
“Costs less than one per cent of the 
payroll” has been so consistently and 
forcibly brought before these factory 
executives that conditions today are 
vastly different from those obtaining 
even five years ago. But better light- 
ing and science rapidly advances and 
the means of education are commend- 
able and many. One such means is 
an industrial lighting exhibition. 
Following the recent industrial 
lighting exposition held in Columbus, 
O., comes another one being launched 
by the Electric League of Pittsburgh 
in conjunction with the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. This indus- 
trial lighting campaign, which will 
begin on Feb. 15 in the auditorium of 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
and end March 15, has been instituted 
primarily to encourage higher lighting 
intensities in industrial plants. 


The subject was first broached to 
the Pittsburgh Electric League by the 
National Lamp Works which organ- 
ization has inaugurated similar cam- 
paigns (and furnished the plans) in 
other large industrial centers. Like- 
wise, has it furnished the Pittsburgh 
boosters with the entire specifications 
and the use of an expert to manage 
the exhibition. 

Being always on the lookout for a 
means of boosting better lighting and 
the use of electricity, the League im- 
mediately availed itself of this oppor- 
tunity. To finance the exposition it 
was arranged that six electrical sup- 
ply jobbers and two central stations 
—the West Penn Power Co. and the 
Duquesne Light Company—under- 
write the expense. 





The committee in charge, after se- 
curing the Chamber of Commerce 
auditorium, proposed that this be 
made a permanent exhibition in one 
of the Laboratories of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Also, the 
various committees have arranged to 
bring, during the campaign, associa- 
tions such as the Safety Council, the 
Association of Iron & Steel Electrical 
Engineers, etc., into this exhibit as a 
body. 


The schedule of these group meet- 
ings is very complete, covering practi- 
cally every night of the entire four 
weeks. At other times individuals will 
be taken to the exhibit by representa- 
tives of the electrical manufacturers, 
jobbers and dealers. 

The scope of the exhibit in general 
covers the installation of proper light- 
ing, using the proper types of reflec- 
tors, the proper capacity of lamp, 
spaced and so arranged as to give the 
highest efficiency. 

The Chamber of Commerce’s week- 
ly bulletin, Pittsburgh First, February 
26 issue, will be given over exclusive- 
ly to this exhibit. In this issue there 
will be articles of exceptional interest, 
pertaining to the growth and expan- 
sion of the electrical industry in this 
district, in addition to upward of 30 
pages given over exclusively to adver- 
tising of the local electrical fraternity. 
It is expected that the amount of ad- 
vertising space used will be consider- 
ably greater than the amount already 
contracted for by the jobbers, con- 
tractor-dealers, manufacturers and 
central stations. 

As in Columbus and as is expected 
in Pittsburgh, these exhibitions have 
in other cities met with a marked suc- 
cess that was very gratifying to its 
sponsors and underwriters. That a 
tremendous amount of good, monetary 
and otherwise, can be derived from 
better lighting campaigns goes with- 
out saying. Though factory execu- 
tives are seeing “the light” more and 
more every day, too much stress can- 
not be laid upon the subject of better 
lighting. 

As has been the case in other such 
exhibitions, jobbers and jobbers’ sales- 
men could, to their own and their 
community’s benefit, push similar cam- 
paigns and expositions in their local- 
ities and throughout their territories. 
When jobbers throughout the country 
co-ordinate their efforts to this extent 
then will we be nearer the goal of a 
perfectly lighted industrial world, 
every factory a safe and delightful 
one to work in and a decrease in labor 
disputes. 





Buchanan Co. Awarded 
Reserve Bank Contract 

Uncle Sam has awarded to the J. F. 
Buchanan & Co., Philadelphia, a 
$15,000 contract to furnish additional 
equipment and improve the electrical 
accouterment of the local Federal Re- 
serve bank. 
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A TRIP THROUGH THE PLANT OF 


THE ARROW ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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This second article on the Arrow Electric Company plant, shows our up-to-date Boxing 
Department and Trucking Service which make prompt shipments possible 
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Salesmanship’s Big Job 


and the distributor have been out of 
touch with the consumer; they haven't 
been able to hear his voice for the 
noise. And it is the consumer, of 
course, who creates the selling problem 
for the retailer. It is the consumer, 
just now, who is sitting atop a some- 
what bewildered world; he’s smiling 
grimly ; both his hands are in his pock- 
ets; and his fists therein are tightly 
clenched. 

The sales executive of an Eastern 
manufacturing concern gave me his 
views on this matter of point of view, 
and told me what he is doing about it. 
“The trouble with many of the plans 
that are devised to help the retailer 
sell his merchandise,” said he, “is that 
they are written by somebody in the 
advertising department whose contact 
with retailing has been confined to the 
times when he has gone into a store to 
buy something. In our business we 
have tried to get the dealers’ view- 
point. We never offer a method, or a 
detail of a method, to our dealers that 
hasn’t been worked out by a practical 
retail merchandiser and tried out un- 
der actual retail merchandising condi- 
tions. Our salesmen ‘sell’ our retail 
selling plans to our customers. 

“And here’s a secret: We are en- 
couraging our salesmen to buy into 
the ownership of retail stores. We'll 
even help any one of our men to ac- 
quire an interest in a store. If he 
has a part of the cash, we'll help him 
finance the rest of the purchase. No, 
we aren’t trying to set our salesmen 
up in business so that we can sell to 
them. We want them to continue as 
salesmen for us. But, by giving them 
actual interests in retail stores, we are 
giving them the retail point of view.” 

The most general and most direct, 
point of contact between the house and 
its customers is the former’s salesmen. 
The salesman is the chap “on the 
ground.” He knows, or should know, 
a great deal about the retailer’s prob- 
lems of selling. He comes into per- 
sonal touch with the store proprietor 
and his selling staff. He can call the 
men by their nicknames and tell them 
things for their own good.”. Besides, 
if he happens to be selling some tech- 
nical or highly specialized product, he 
can transmit selling tips of inestimable 
value. Take electrical goods, for in- 
stance. 


(Continued from page 6) 


The manufacturers of a _ certain 
pocket flashlight encountered an un- 
favorable condition that was set right 
by instruction work on the part of 
salesmen. 

A customer would come into a store 
handing this company’s goods and 
ask to be shown some flashlights. 
Often it was a woman behind the coun- 
ter—a woman to whom all things me- 
chanical were mysterious and per- 
verse—who would wait on him. She 
would take a box off the shelf, lift out 
a flashlight and undertake to demon- 
strate the contrivance. Usually she 
got into trouble. She would handle 


| TODAY 

By J. D. A. J. JOHNSON 
I want to ask you if TODAY 

| simply means a square on the cal- 

endar or if it’s a big event? 

The men who print calendars usu- 
ally put the big holidays in red type, 
and all the rest in black. Now I'd 
like to see a calendar with the holi- 
days printed in black, and all the 
other days in red. 

Why, Today is the BIGGEST DAY 
in the world! SOMEBODY is mak- 





ing history today. SOMEWHERE, 
Today, a babe is born who is going 
to be a great man. Today, a new 
champion is being made. 
| All this constant change that is 
going on simply won’t permit us to 
torget the value of NOW. NOW is 
too almighty important to pass up. 
NOW never quits. It’s the only 
time that exists. Don’t you see that 
if we let loose our grip on NOW, 
we're either going to depend on to- 
morrow, or were going to sit 
mooning around about yesterday! 
If any of our organs stopped 
working now, we would stop. But 
we keep on living because our waste 
and repair goes on every second. 
Our bodily organs are always per- 
forming some useful function. And 
} -if that’s true about ourselves, 
| about our bodies—then it’s equally 
true about the things we do. 
Why, Today is the finest day in 
| the year! It doesn’t make any dif- 
| ference whether it’s stormy or 
bright; it’s a dandy day. It’s a 
privilege to have this moment and 
hour to dispose of. Why, if it’s 
taken from us, we never can make 
it up. If we take it from ourselves, 
then we’re cheating ourselves and 
that isn’t fair. 

It makes no difference what to- 
morrow holds for us. What counts 
most of all is TODAY—right now— 
the present moment. So let’s just 
make a pledge to play today for all 
it's worth—and to ALWAYS do 
that. Then I want to know who in 
the world, or what conditions, could 





ever. stop us from winning ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT! 











the thing awkwardly. When she tried 
to switch on the light she would push 
the contact button in the wrong direc- 
tion. Meanwhile the customer looked 
on, at first politely, then impatiently 
and then skeptically. Many a sale 
was spoiled. 

But now, when a salesman of that 
flashlight concern sells a bill of goods 
—and at all other times when the cir- 
cumstances seem to require—a part of 
his job is to teach everybody in the 
store who will sell those flashlights 
just how the things are operated. If 
there is a woman in the place, he picks 
on her as his particular prey. ‘‘Now,” 
he directs her, when he has finished his 
demonstration, “you sell me.” He 
doesn’t relent with her until she has 
proved that she can handle that flash- 
light, and handle it well. 

Paint is a prosaic thing. There 
seems to be nothing mysterious about 
it. Anyone with a grain of sense and 
a modicum of experience in the ways 
of the world ought to know everything 
that needs to be known about paint— 
at least, so it would seem. 

“Of all the things in his store, of all 
the merchandise that he handles, the 
average retailer who sells paints and 
varnishes knows the least about those 
two things,” said a sales executive of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company, paint 
manufacturers, of Cleveland. ‘Of 
course, the retailer knows something 
about paints and varnishes. He knows 
how much they cost him and what he 
ought to sell them for to realize a 
profit. But he knows next to nothing 
about the right methods of applying 
paint; and he knows even less than 
that about the possibilities of the sales 
of paint.” 

The “average” retailer of paint, 
however, does not mean the average 
retailer of Sherwin-Williams paint. 
The Sherwin-Williams dealer is being 
educated, and so are his salesmen. If 
he reads what the house sends to him 
and if he heeds what its representa- 
tives say to him, either he or any one 
of his salesmen can make himself a 
painting engineer. 

Everything that the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company has learned about the 
applications of paint in a long experi- 
ence of experiment and manufacture is 
being passed on to the retailer. Much 
of it is embodied in what the company 
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TYPE wD 
Reflector base 
beautifully fin- 
ished in leather 
bronze with bead 
designs. Reflect- 
ing plane of all 
white _ porcelain 
enamel on Armco 













PATENTED ANDO TRADE-MARK REGISTERE 


The Ideal Light 


Y for Every Purpose 


The field for Brascolite is as great as the building field itself. 
With its wide range of styles, sizes and designs, there is a 
Brascolite for every class and character of building. Wherever 
there’s need for better light there’s a need for Brascolite. 
Easy to install—easy to clean—and easy to maintain at low 
cost—it is the easy light to sell. It is, therefore, the profitable 





 . light for jobbers’ salesmen to push. 


Prepared to esti- 
mate on and pro- 
duce materials of 
manufacture in 


Metal stampings 
Porcelain , 
enameling 
Machining and 
spinning 
Brass and 
Aluminum 
founding 


Electro plating 
and polishing 










With nearly a million in use it is the largest selling lighting 
fixture in the world and by continuous, consistent advertising 
we propose to keep it in the lead as the ideal light for every 
purpose. 


Luminous UNit Co. 


Division of the St. Louis Brass Manufacturing Co. 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 





Branch Offices: 


Atlanta Boston Cincinnati Chicago Denver 
Detroit Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis 
New York New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh Seattle 


Canadian Distributor: Northern Electric Co. Ltd., Montreal 


Brascolite—the Ideal Light for 


New Office and Bank Buildings 
Remodeled Office and Bank Buildings 
Municipal, State and National Buildings 
Church and Fraternal Buildings 
School, College and Y. M. C. A. Buildings 
Hospitals, Sanitariums and Institutions 
Hotels, Clubs and Theatres 
Salesrooms and Commercial Buildings 
Residences 
Industrial Buildings 


SEPUUUEEEECCTECCETE UCD ER EE TEEER TEER ER CCE EEC ETE EC) QUCRUUEOTECTOCUODEUEOUEECEUTECTEEEE TEES 


BRASCOLITE 
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Save Your Back with a 
CADILLAC 


Why Should the Jobber Take 
On a Line of CADILLAC 
Electric Vacuum Cleaners ? 


Because 


Good Profit. No greater margin of 
profit is given by any manufacturer and 
the profit on the Cadillac is greater than 
on many machines now selling. 


Protection. The jobber taking on a 
line of Cadillac Electric Vacuum Clean- 
ers is protected by the manufacturer in- 
asmuch as no dealer in his territory, no 
matter how many machines he may buy, 
can get the advantages accorded the 


jobber. 
Mechanical Superiority. The Cadillac 


is designed primarily for efficiency. It 
gets the deeply imbedded dirt as well as 
the surface litter. The curved pistol grip 
handle fitted with push button switch en- 
ables the operator to turn the current on 
and off with the hand that operates the 
machine requiring no stooping and mak- 
ing the machine easy to operate. 





THE CADILLAC IS EFFICIENT AND EASY TO 
OPERATE. BEING EASY TO OPERATE IT IS EASY 
TO SELL, BEING EASY TO SELL, ITS GOOD PROFIT 
MAKES IT DESIRABLE TO HANDLE. 


The Cadillac line consists of four sizes adapted for every 
vacuum cleaner capacity. 


If you are interested, please write or wire us for propo- 
sition. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


601 FULTON ST. 
CHICAGO 


CANADIAN FACTORY, 70 DUCHESS ST., TORONTO 

















calls its Mail Course in Retail Paint 
Salesmanship. The-course consists of 
a series of bulletins. And these bulle- 
tins, by the way, are no mere booklets. 
They are books, stoutly bound, not 
bulky, but designed and made to last. 

The Sherwin-Williams mail course 
in retail paint salesmanship is teach- 
ing Sherwin-Williams retailers and 
their salesmen how to sell paint. Sher- 
win-Williams salesmen are showing 
the retailers and their salesmen how to 
sell more paint. 

A Sherwin-Williams salesman drops 
in on one of his customers, maybe sells 
him some paint, and then chats a while. 

“How are building operations, 
Charley?” the salesman asks. 

“Rotten,” says Charley. ‘Nothing 
going on.” 

“Bet you I can go out and in four 
hours sell four painting jobs,” the 
salesman offers. 

“You're on,” the dealer agrees. 

The salesman goes out. He scouts 
around the neighborhood for new con- 
struction work, for houses undergoing 
remodeling. He questions the work- 
man, gets the names of the owners of 
the buildings or the painting contrac- 
tors who have the jobs, runs those in- 
dividuals down and sells them Sher- 
win-Williams paint—to be purchased 
at Charley’s store. And then, on the 
way back to the store, perhaps, he 
finds a couple of old houses that ought 
to be repainted, and he goes in and 
sells their owners. 

Not only the towns, but the rural 
districts, afford a field for such tactics 
on the part of Sherwin-Williams sales- 
men. One of them borrowed a truck 
belonging to one of his dealers one 
Saturday afternoon, loaded it up with 
paint and headed for the country. He 
cruised the highways, alert for sur- 
faces in need of paint. He sold paint 
right and left to farmers for their 
houses and barns—barns that hadn't 


| had a coat of paint since the last visit 


of the Carter’s Little Liver Pills man. 

Sounds crazy, doesn’t it? It’s so 
crazy that last year Sherwin-Williams 
salesmen, in just such missionary work 
as that, just such scouting around and 
showing retailers how to open new 
lines of sales possibility, sold a total of 
5,365 painting ‘“‘jobs” that required 
68,538 gallons of paint that came off 
the shelves of retailers. And will 
anyone attempt to estimate what vol- 
ume of added sales resulted from thus 
opening the eyes of retailers to sales 
opportunities in their own neighbor- 
hoods? 
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HW-Johns Manville 


installs — 


DESEAR 


UNIT OF DAY 
BRIGHTNESS 


in_therr Ch ey as 





offices. 








HE well known H. W. Johns-Manville 
Co., manufacturers of a large line of 
safety and electrical material, recently 

installed 119 Denzars in their Chicago of- 

fices and salesroom. 








Se Le ed 
- . 








The two office views shown here were taken 
} at 5:30 P. M. in the month of December with 
no other light than that of Denzar, yet note 
how easily the signs on the file baskets can 
be read; and note, too, how well these unre- 
touched photographs confirm our statements 
j that Denzar produces a soft even light with- 
| out bright rings, black spots or distracting 
shadows. Advertising statements sink into 
significance when installations like this 
prove the unrivaled quality of Denzar. 

























Jobbers’ salesmen who are talking Denzars 
| to dealers can point to this installation when 






evidence is desired. If you need more evi- 
dence or other help, just drop us a line. 














BEARDSLEE 
CHANDELIER | 
MANUFACTURING | 

COMPANY | 


Manufacturers of a complete 
line of chandeliers and 
bronzes for every 
lighting requirement 


















218 S. JEFFERSON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Boston Cable Clips 
A Shawmut Product 


Do not overlook the telephone 
companies. They are buying now for 
spring construction and repair. 


Here is a metal telephone cable 
hanger which is recognized every- 
where as simplest, strongest and best. 


A.SHAWMUT product with the 
Shawmut name and guarantee back 
of it—the type of product you need 
not hesitate to recommend. 


The Chase-Shawmut Co. 


Newburyport, Mass. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES. 
beta” ig sone Electric Co., 3 West 29th St., New York, 


E. Scribner, 549 West Washington Street, Chicago, 


Engineering Equipment Co., 112 South 16th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

H. C. Moran, Keystone Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. B. Squires Co., 583 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. 

H. B. Squires Co., 552 First Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 


{ENCLOSED FUSES 
FUSE LINKS 


SHAWMUT ; FUSE WIRE 
FUSE BASES 
.GROUND CLAMPS 


























“Our men,” a company executive 
told me, “are instructed to give as 
much time and thought and hard 
work to the teaching of better retail 
methods as to the selling of our goods. 
We see to it that they are properly 
equipped to do the teaching.” 

Every division and phase of pro- 
duction and marketing of merchandise 


| has its own peculiar problems. But 


each of the divisions and each of the 
phases, every line of marketing, is con- 
fronted by this same universal condi- 
tion of trade—the buyers’ market that 
so suddenly superseded the sellers’ 
market. 

Everywhere the salesman has come 
back into his own. But he is a new 
salesman now, clothed with a new 
dignity and entrusted with a new and 
a higher responsibility in the economic 
life of the nation. He has goods to 
sell and service, real service, to render. 
There is no jazz in the selling game 
now; indeed, no longer is selling a 
game. It is a serious business—and 


| more. It is an inspiring opportunity. 


The knight of the grip fares forth 
upon a knightly mission. And that 
holds true in every line that sales- 
men carry, from abrasives and brooms 
to yeast and zinc. 


| Interstate Electric 


Conducts Contest 

The Interstate Electric Company 
electrical jobbers of New Orleans, has 
proven conclusively that sales contests 
can be conducted with profit by job- 
bing houses. The Interstate company 
offered cash prizes during the month 
of October to their salesmen who sell 
Apex electric suction cleaners and 
Rotapex electric clothes washers. 
Prizes were offered to the salesmen 
with the best retail sales record in the 
city of New Orleans and similar prizes 
for sales outside the city. Roy R. 
Knox captured first prize of $25 and 
a silver loving cup. Mr. Knox, a new 
man in their organization, established 
a record that is worthy of mention. 
He entered the contest after it had 
been in progress for a week and dur- 
ing the remaining twenty working 
days of the contest sold 42 Apex 
cleaners—better than two a day. A. 
Woods, M. Mihovil and Roy Leser 
were other salesmen to win some of 
the prize money. The Interstate com- 
pany conducted a similar contest for 
Apex and Rotapex -sales during No- 
vember. 
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“Plan !—with the aid of Right 
ting’’, is the second of a series 


Lighting 

ofNATIONAL MAZDA full-page 

color advertisements. It appears in 

The Saturday Evening Post on 
February 12th. 























E WAY TO - 


ER LIGHT 











The Blue 
Convenience 


Carton 


SELL! 


—the importance of Right Lighting 


In every part of business or manufacture, right lighting is 
recognized as a potent factor. Men at machines or men at 
desks need and realize its effect on their effectiveness. 


And the salesman who appreciates this development and really 
sells right lighting to manufacturers over mere orders for lamps 
or equipment, is the man fitting himself for broader fields and 
greater income. 

Talk right lighting to your dealers, too. Get them to sell the 
benefits of right lighting and they will order more lighting equip- 
ment. The Sales Division that supplies your house with lamps 
is willing and anxious to supply you with all the sales and en- 
gineering assistance necessary to put across the biggest order 
for right lighting. And back of every Sales Division are the 
tremendous sales and engineering resources of the NATIONAL 
LAMP WORKS, pioneers in the application and manufacture of 
lighting. National Lamp Works of General Electric Co., 161 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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is a live prospect for 
these FARIES Desk and 
Table Lamps. They de- 
liver the light exactly 
where it is needed and 
are furnished in a variety 
of designs either rich or 
simple, and will harmon- 
ize with any surroundings. 


Shades are made of green 
glass outside with a pure 
white opal glass reflecting 
surface inside. Will not 
scratch or tarnish and are 
unaffected by heat or 
moisture. The green out- 





Faries Quality Portables 
Every Up-to-date Office 
in Your City 


side gives a béautiful ef- 
fect and the opal lining 
throws a soft, even light 
without glare or shadow. 


All VERDELITE lamps 
are furnished with patent- 
ed, slotted back, inter- 
changeable shades, and 
are perfect in material, 
workmanship and detail. 


The portables are made 
with heavy base covered 
with felt on bottom to pre- 
vent scratching or marring 


a polished surface. 


Let us tell you all about 
FARIES 








-Faries Manufacturing Co. 





Decatur 


Illinois 


H 


Pee ee 





FARIES PATENT PRODUCTS 











Financing a Business 
(Continued from Page 12) 


cle at one hundred and thirty dollars. 
He sells fifty of them and has a nice 
volume totalling sixty-five hundred 
dollars, or a gross profit of fifteen 
hundred dollars. 


Now comes the terrible calamity at 
inventory time that produces nervous 
prostration and a meeting of creditors 
or a few law suits or complaints from 
friendly interests. 


He has sold sixty-five hundred dol- 
lars worth«ef goods which, of course, 
might have been sixty-five thousand if 
the same silly methods were employed 
on all of the business, because I am 
trying to drive home to you business 
principles, not empty words. For the 
purposes of illustration I am using 
small figures, so we will find that on a 
basis of twenty-five per cent cost of 
doing business, it has cost one-quarter 
of the sixty-five hundred dollars, or 
sixteen hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars, to sell the goods, or a net loss of 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
or about two per cent, not considering 
interest on capital invested or bad ac- 
counts or depreciation which, by the 
way, should always be added in order 
to determine the exact cost of doing 
business. 


Here we have the example of an 
honest, hardworking, innocent ignor- 
amus paying either his own money or 
that of his creditors to his customers 
for the privilege of delivering and 
servicing merchandise or labor, as the 
case may be, if we should consider the 
whole amount a contract job rather 
than a sales transaction. 


I should perhaps illustrate the cor- 
rect method which may be familiar to 
all of you here assembled, with the 
hope that you will not forget to pass 
it along to the other fellow. If it costs 
25% and you wish to make 5%, you 
add the 25% and 5% and get 30% 
on your selling price. The difference 
between your selling price and your 
cost would be what remains of 100%, 
or 70%. Thus, knowing that your cost 
is one hundred dollars, we know that 
it must be 70% of your selling price 
and by dividing your known figures, 
100 divided by .70 equals 142.86, or 
the correct selling price which, multi- 
plied by fifty of the articles makes a 
sales total of $7,142.86. To prove the 
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A Thousand and One Places 
Where Only Carbon Lamps Are Used 


In factories, coal mines, mills, machine shops, ga- 
rages—on railroads. Here, and in a thousand and 
one other places where lamps are subject to heavy 
vibration or rough usage, there is a steady volume 
of profitable business on 








New and Renewed 


CARBON LAMPS 


Get your share of this easily obtained, good profit 
business. 


Nalco Carbon Lamps are the highest quality ob- 
tainable. This is guaranteed. 


Jobbers and jobbers’ salesmen—cash in on 
Nalco as hundreds are doing all over the 
country. 


Write at once for samples, price list and full 
particulars. ‘Lhis is the season for big Nalco 
business. Get your share—now! 






NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP CO. 


ST. LOUIS 
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CABLE 
AND 
CONDUIT 
HANGERS 


Japanned 
Galvanized 





Seven sizes 





Steve: “When you want to make the job look right, 
Bud, always use Minerallac Cable or Conduit Hangers.” 


SOLD THROUGH THE JOBBER 
MINERALLAC FLECTRIC COMPANY 


1045 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

















VERY person connected with the selling end of 
the electrical industry will find something of in- 


terest, something worth reading, in every issue of 
THE JOBBERS SALESMAN 


The sales experiences of some of the leading men in 
the industry will prove interesting and instructive to 
many. Various other features—a foretaste of which 
will be found in this issue of the magazine—will be 
well worth reading each month. 


We want you to become a regular reader of TH 
JoBBERS SALESMAN 


Send a dollar for a year’s subscription. 


Use Coupon on page 82. 

















calculation we figure backwards, thus- 

ly: 

25% of $7,142.86....$1,785.72 Exp. 
5% of $7,142.86... 357.14 Net P. 

50 @ $100.00.......... 5,000.00 Cost 





$7,142.86 Sales T. 


Between the wrong method of figur- 
ing and the right method there is the 
difference between $7,142.86 and 
$6,500.00, or $642.86, which naturally 
is the difference between success and 
failure. 

Another thing of which I wish to 
speak is the value of credit. Don’t 
try to hide your assets or your liabil- 
ities. Your creditors are entitled to 
know all about you and your life is 
generally an open book to your bank 
and your creditors. If you are all 
right, the more they know about you 
the more they will help you. 

If you are worthy, borrow money 
from your bank, but get it at different 
times, not all in a lump. Never ask 
for a renewal—pay off the note fall- 
ing due before you put in another one. 
If you need one thousand dollars, 
put in four notes falling due in one; 
two, three and four months for two 
hundred and fifty dollars each, and 
when the first one falls due in thirty 
days, pay it off and then present an- 
other for the same amount, provid- 
ing you have first made arrangements 
for your total bank credit. If you 
find at any time you can pay off one 
of them and not replace it, do so, 
because that will show you a good 


| financier and that you are not mis- 


using your credit. 

Get yourself on a cash discount 
basis. A very substantial part of 
the net worth of the concern of which 
I am the head executive is due to 
our cash discounts. Our outstanding 
accounts payable today are less than 
our purchases for the last ten days. 

Don’t be misled by. the hocus-pocus 
of selling on the installment basis. 
It is a highly specialized art that 
very few can safely handle. It has 
many pitfalls, particularly where 
you have to give a customer such 
terms that you practically lend him a 
part of your business capital for a 
considerable period and subject your- 
self to the whims of his demands for 
service in order to collect what is 
due you or place yourself on a con- 
tingent liability basis with some so- 
called financing method that charges 
you more than the legal rate of in- 
terest and makes you personally re- 
sponsible for your customers’ debts 
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The Twin-Lite Plug 


makes electrical appliances 
easier to use and to sell 








Used in OWN in central Ohio is a retail dealer who owes 
a considerable debt of gratitude to one of the 

readers of THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN. This salesman 

the home, showed the merchant how to make an extra profit 


every time he sold an electric appliance. 


office, 


No appliance sales are now made in this store with- 
h out suggesting that the buyer will need a Twin-Lite 
Ss Op, Plug to make the appliance complete in convenience. 
This dealer has now sold several hundred plugs. 


store, This salesman is doing the same thing everywhere 
he goes and he gets some nice Twin-Lite orders regu- 
factory, larly. 


hotel, Show Your Dealers this Opportunity 


Your dealers give heed to your suggestions because they 

garage, know your selling ideas pay. Why not tell them of this simple 

plan. Tell them to keep Twin-Lite plugs in the window and on 

(Toa, the counter. Tell them to use the display material and other 
helps we furnish free. 


hospital, 










Give your dealers this selling tip, and you'll get larger or- 
ders. Your dealer will make more money. Since the Twin- 
Lite is neater and more durable, the consumer gets a bigger 
value. Everybody profits! 


-everywhere! 
Write us for any information you may want. 


George Richards & Company 


Dept. 16—557 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


George Richards & Co., New England Agents: Pacific Coast Agents: 
344 E. 40th St., Pettingell-Andrews Co., Geo. A. Gray Company, 
New York City Boston, Mass. 589 Mission Street, 

San Francisco. 


HEMCO 


Made of 
Condensite wi 
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spot. 


Efficient, economical.—Vic. Richards. 


This is the GLO LO 


Y our contractor-dealer can sell it for the better class of homes. Paves 
the way for an electric range. Glolog heats a whole room, not just a 


veennennnennuennensannes 


Heater 


Coieengpronencnuassencacensensceosnoenees 




















Strait & Richards, Inc. 
































Quicker! 


threads are 


rust. Makes 
quicker, 
at less cost. 


[ PITTSBURGH PA.) PA. 


Reaches the job 
ready to install. 
Pittsburgh Standard 
true, 
sharp and clean— 
with just enough en- 
amel to prevent 


better job 


ENAMELED 
METALS CO 


a 














4 


Quicker! 


Reduces sales 
resistance. Pitts- 
burgh Standard 
costs no more 
than ordinary en- 
amejed conduit. 
It sells quicker, 
better, with less 
effort. 











SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN, 
1018 South Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription to THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN 


for 


one year. 


$2.00.) 


Name 


Home Address .............- 


City and: State......... 


Name of Company...... ...-....... 


Position 


I am enclosing $1.00 in payment. 


(Canadian Rate, 

















and troubles which in some cases have 
been multitudinous.. The propagan- 
da is very subtle and is usually put 
forth by a well-dressed individual 
whom you have never seen before and 
who wants you to buy a carload when 
a wagon-load would be excessive. He 
is after his big commission and \ 
soon leave, perhaps never to return, 
not only to your disadvantage, but 
also to those real friends who have 
tried to supply your wants and help 
you in the years gone by. I could 
say much more on this one subject, 
but will predict that it is breeding 
trouble and will cause many sleep- 
less nights. 

In conclusion, don’t allow yourself 
to be made to think you are a great 
merchant like those of national repu- 
tation, whose money requirements at 
certain seasons of the. year need more 
funds than their banks can afford to 
lend them and whose notes are sold 
on the market like first-class stocks 
and bonds. As a rule they have re- 
sources outside of their business in- 
vestments built up through decades 
of business experience and accumu- 
lated profits. 





Erner & Hopkins Company 
Sells Construction 
Department 


After many years of successful op- 
eration, The Erner & Hopkins Co., 
Columbus, O., has sold its construc- 
tion department to the four men who 
helped develop it. The new company 
is known as The Electric Power 
Equipment Co., and is composed of 
A. B. Weinfield, president; E. L. Kel- 
ler, vice-president and general man- 
ager; H. R. Hartmen, secretary; F. 
B. McWilliams, treasurer, and Jessie 
Snyder, director. Milton Pixley, 
president of the Erner & Hopkins or- 
ganization, says, in dispensing with 
this department: “Times have 
changed since we first started in busi- 
ness. At that time it was proper for 
a jobber to have a construction de- 
partment—not that it was not a 
money-maker, but because we were 
jobbers, and did not have any busi- 
ness being in the contracting end of 
the game. As the contractor-dealer 
improved in business ethics, it made it 
still harder for us to maintain our 
construction department, and live up 
to the policy of the Goodwin plan. 
Therefore we have sold this depart- 
ment.” 
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IMPORTANT 


55 of the National Electric Code reads: 





Page 
“The service switch must be enclosed and preferably of a type that can be operated 
without exposing the live parts to accidental contact. Service Switches must indi- 
cate plainly whether they are open or closed.” 


This ruling demands the enclosing of a switch and recommends ex- 
Our Safety Switches are not only externally operated, 


ternal operation. 
whereby: - 


but give SAFETY because of the interlocking feature 


“off” position. 






Box cannot be opened until switch is in 


Foot block milled; Blades - 
sweated and pinned into 
ee b. Switch cannot be closed until cover is down. 


(An expert, however, can trip the interlocking catch when neces- 
sary to test switch under load.) 

c. By using a shield every live part is covered. 

Why not use safety switch. It costs but little more than ordinary 

switches in boxes. 

Machine-made contact jaw post, 


not punched clip 
The Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Company 
Plainville, Conn. 


If it’s Circle-teed 
’ ee New York Office: 114 Liberty St., Chicago Office: 40 South Clinton St., 
It S Guaran-teed San Francisco poole 595 te Se * one Philadelphia. 
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ELECTRO-BOIL 


is in demand wherever 
hot water is needed. 


A simple, safe and effective 
device that furnishes warm or 
boiling water the moment it ts 
wanted, at lowest possible cost. 

The “ELECTRO-BOIL” is 
made in.-sizes to meet every 
heating need from a small quan- 
tity to a bathtub full. 





Attach to electric socket and 
place in water until desired tem- 
perature ts reached. No work- 
ing parts to break, nothing to 
repair, stops when removed from 
water. 


IRON CLAD GUARANTEE 


Our heating elements are 
guaranteed and will never burn 
out—they are efficient and in- 
destructible, | 











A SUGGESTION 


Sell each of your dealers one 
of our SILENT SALESMAN 
ANIMATED COUNTER 
SHOW STANDS—the _ goods 
will sell themselves and contain 
just enough to make a general 
showing of sizes, usages, and 
prices. 


THE ANIMATED SHOW STAND 


CONTAINS: 
4 No. 1 ELECTRO-BOIL.......... $ 6.00 
2 No. 2 ELECTRO-BOIL......... 8.00 
1 No. 3 ELECTRO-BOIL......... 10.00 
1 No. 4 ELECTRO-BOIL.......... 25.00 


Bathtub size. 


Very attractive discounts to both job- 
bers and dealers 
he rapid turnovers will prove a 
money making investment. 


MILWAUKEE 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














How a Sales Manager Can 
Assist in Making Better 
Salesmen 
By M. A. OBERLANDER, 
Western Electric Co. 


HE sales manager should assign 

the salesman to a certain terri- 
tory or class of customers and should 
specialize on those lines which he is 
most capable of handling. 

The sales manager should have fre- 
quent interviews with the salesman in 
order to discuss with him his various 
problems and give the salesman the 
full benefit of his experience. The 
sales manager should show the sales- 
man how to assist his customer (the 
contractor-dealer) in marketing ma- 
terials; also point out to him the ad- 
vertising helps they are issuing to 
create demand; and where he is sell- 
ing industrials he should recommend 
the class of material most suitable for 
the purpose required. 

He should also keep the salesman 
thoroughly posted on market condi- 
tions, prices, and new lines, etc., and 
teach him that the question of price 
should be the last thing in his mind 
to mention to the customer. If the 
salesman is doing a thoroughly good 
job, price should really be secondary. 

Should the salesman be confronted 
with a proposition which he feels un- 
able to handle alone, the sales man- 
ager should accompany him and render 
the necessary assistance. This method 
will not alone help educate the sales- 
man to execute big jobs himself, but 
it will prove to him that the sales man- 
ager knows his job and is fully cap- 
able of handling all transactions; then 
too, it is bound to gain the full confi- 
dence of the salesman. 


In addition to aiding the salesman 
in individual cases, it is essential also 
that the sales manager make frequent 
trips with the salesman over his terri- 
tory during the year to familiarize 
himself with the actual conditions 
existing there and to personally meet 
the customers. With this personal 
knowledge of the territory it will en- 
able him to better supervise the sales- 
man and guide him on important 
transactions that arise from time to 
time on which the salesman requests 
assistance. 





A friendship founded on business is 
better than a business founded on 
friendship. 











Emerson Fans 





Northwind Fans 





Have you seen the 
new bulletin No. 
4018 showing the 
variety of sales 
helps for dealers 
who handle Emerson 
and Northwind fans 
this year? 


More attractive 
sales helps, in 
greater variety 
than ever before, 
will help your 
dealers sell these 
fans. They will 
help you sell your 
dealers on these 
lines. 


The quality of 
the fans is better 
than ever. There 
will be enough 
Emerson fans for 
all. Our big new 
factory is already 
in production. 


Write us of any 
way we can help 
you sell fans. 


sooo 
THE EMERSON 

ELECTRIC MFG. Co. 

St. Louis New York 
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COMPRO 


PROOF SWITCHES 


CURRENT 


0 rm O 
Tae WADSWORTH ELECTRICME Co 


Fr COMPRO_| 


The Human Element Is a 
Powerful Selling Factor 


Compro Current Proof 
Switches find quick favor with 
dealers because they readily ap- 
preciate the limitless field for 
electrical apparatus which in- 
volves the human element. 


Compro Current Proof 
Switches automatically protect 
the men who use them. They are 
absolutely dependable in opera- 
tion and are so designed that 


they prevent even the most care- 
less from accidental injury. 


Compro Current Proof 
Switches are completely en- 
closed and externally operated 
only. 


Class A switches—all sizes 
above 30 amperes—are pro- 
vided with a quick break attach- 
ment so designed as to break the 
switch to a full 90 degrees. 


THE WADSWORTH ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


INCORPORATED 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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Tortoise 
or Hare? 


Remember the old fable 
of the race between the 
hare and tortoise? Com- 
pare it to your race for 
Peerless Fan orders. 


Which are you—the 
over-confident hare who is 
going to lie down and 
wait for summer or the 
plugging tortoise who is 
starting now to set a high 
mark for Peerless Fan 
sales in 1921? 


The salesman who be- 
gins now to stock his deal- 
ers with 


| PEERLESS 
FANS 


is the man who is going to be 
the first to reach the goal— 
a big Peerless Fan year. 


It's up to the jobber’s sales- 
man to assist his dealers in his 
race against the so-called buy- 
ing slump in 1921. 


Stock your dealers’ with 
{ Peerless Fans now as we are 
advising them to do through 
other advertising media. 
They will appreciate it when 
hot weather arrives, 


Be a hare with the consist- 
ency of the tortoise. 


The Peerless Electric Co. 
Warren, Ohio 














Shorty Short-Circuits 


| 
then hang around until he poked the 
|order in my pocket. I guess I must 
‘of run that mental fillum over a half 
dozen times it was so good. 

Ted, if the bullshefskys or some- 
'body ever gets up a platform with a 
plank in it against having dreamy- 
eyed queens with biters like what you 
see in the tooth-paste ads, warming 
swivel chairs in business offices, I'll 
let them put me down for vice-pres. 
When I got up to Banks office they 
was the swellest dame at the tele- 


*|phone desk you ever seen on the in- 


sides or the outside of a movie mag- 
azine. If it hadn’t of been for me 
being married and with a nice family 
and all, I’d have dated her up for the 
village opery house or somewheres, 
but of course I have to be more or less 
careful on acct of my being so at- 
tractive to most women. So, after I 
pushed in my pasteboard I got to kid- 
ding her about how good looking she 
was and etc, and she was just as quick 
on the comeback as I am, Ted, so yon 
guess that the going was pretty swift. 
We were joking back and forth when 
the boss told her to send me in. 

I was right there with the glad 
hand and the short speech, just like 
I had run it over in my private mov- 
ies, and I had just give him his quota 
‘of Nick O’Tine, when he asked me if 
we had any of them Ever-Hot Irons. 
“Sure,” I comes back at him, ‘“Ever- 
Hot’s our middle name. How many 
will I put you down for?” He looked 
at me sort of queer and allowed he’d 
take eight dozen as a starter. 
| Of course I expected an order of 
some kind, and that was all OK with 
me. So I gave the sweetie at the desk 
a wink when I pased by, and was on 
my way to the second stop to deliver 
my speech and break into some busi- 





ness. 

Kirk’s reception committee was one 
of them birds what any woman would 
be dead safe to trust her husband out 
with. She looked like the pictures in 
a geometry. But she buzzed me right 
past to the boss. I had considerable 
language accumulated as mentioned, 
and I turned on the switch when my 
foot hit the threshold. I hadn’t got 
no further than what Bryan calls the 
peroration when Kirk lets out a laugh 
and holds up his hand like a bridge 





(Continued from page 25) 


policeman with the draw up. “What 
do I care about that bunk?” says he. 
“T’m buying all my stuff from you like 
I’ve did for the past eight years. 
What’s the —.” Then the light bust 
in on me about 150-candlepower. I'd 
went and shot my glad-hand stuff at 
the wrong party, and here I was spill- 
ing a lot of sales talk at a bird who 
knew more about our line than I did. 
Nobody ever had a worse running- 
around - in - his - night - shirt - on 
Main-Street nightmare than I did 
right there. And the worst of it was 
that I couldn’t get out of it by wak- 
ing up and taking a drink of water, 
and I had to stand there and take the 
laugh. 

After the vaudeville was all over, 
Kirk said that he’d been waiting two 
or three days for Foley to come 
around, and had the order all wrote 
up and signed in his desk drawer. 
All I had to do was to fold it up and 
stagger away with it. 

You'll get me now, Ted, when I say 
that if I ever get a chance to stand 
back of a platform of no jobs for girls 
only the very homliest ones to be 
picked out by the boss’s wives, I'll be 
there full 550-volts. I think that 
dame at Banks’ deliberately got me 
mixed up trying to make a monkey out 
of me. As a matter of fact I am sure 
of it when I think of the way she 
passed me the wink when I went out. 
And I didn’t want to talk to her at 
all, Ted, only you’ve got to be polite 
when you're in a customer’s office. 

Anyway I’m starting back to the 
shop with two good little orders in my 
pocket, one of them that even a old 
salesman like Foley hadn’t been able 
to land and he has been after it for 
years. So I guess this little incidence 
will show the big boss that for once he 
hired a guy with a brain and not just 
a vacant spot under his barber work. 
Believe me, Ted, when I get a regular 
route where I call on some big Cos. 
I'll show some of these old guys up. 

Yours with the juice on, 
Shorty. 





NOTHER “Shorty” ar- 
ticle will appear in an early 
issue. Watch for it. 
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The Purchasing Agent likes 
to buy from a Conran Unrr 
Electrical Supply Catalog 
made by us because each item is 
shown as a separate unit with 
its own illustration, sales de- 
scription and up-to-date list. Each 
item stands out clearly, is easily 
understood and thus conserves his 
time. The Sales Descriptions are 
accurate, complete and to the point. 
Conumn #| Unrr Catalogs are recognized 
as the best. They are clean-cut, 
uniform in compilation and com- 
position. They give the Purchasing 
Agent the information he needs 
when he needs it. 


The Purchasing Agent prefers to 
use the Connor [S| Ue Catalog 


because it 1s made the National 
Standard Size, 714x105¢ inches. 
This size has the approval of 

















WHC 
1856 








Here Are the Reasons 





Write for particulars, while you think of it, to 


Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Co. 


Printers —Trade Catalog Publishers — Binders 
80 Lafayette St. 


_ WHICH S28? 














1856 


NATIONAL STANDARD SIZE 








> ‘THE Coumn (=) Unit Catatoc 


IS FOUND ON THE 
DURCHASING AGENTS 
DESH. 





the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents and numer- 
ous other Associations as well. 


Conn & Unt Catalogs for the 
Electrical Supply Trade are 

the product of brains, experience 
and skill. Thousands of 
Counn | Ur Catalog Pages, cov- 
ering the lines you distribute, await 
your making use of them. The selec- 
tion of pages is easily and quickly made 
and the completed catalog delivered 
to you in a few months’ time. 


Why distribute to your customer 
an Old Style, Obsolete type of 
Catalog, with its puzzling descrip- 
tions, mixed and chaotic listing of 
items, when, for the same expen- 
diture, we will make for you the 
New Kind of Up-to-Date 
Coumm(®|Unr Catalog ? 


New York, N. Y. 
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TRADE ® "MARK. 


| “AMERICAN BRAND” 
EATHERPROOF WIRE AND CABLES | 


HAS NO EQUAL 


“AMERICAN 
BRAND” 


Weatherproof and 


Bare Copper Wire 
and Cables 














Have established and main- 
tained their reputation for 
over 21 years by giving our 
clients a product which they 
pronounce more uniform and 
superior to any on the mar- 
ket. 


The advantages that we offer 
from a quality and service 
standpoint (by being cen- 
trally located) is a most im- 
portant selling asset. 


Jobbers’ Salesmen should 
send for samples of “Amer- 
ican Brand” wires and con- 
vince themselves. 


American Insulated 


Wire & Cable Co. 


CHICAGO 






"MARK 


“AMERICAN BRAND” 
WEATHERPROOF WIRE AND CABLES 


HAS NO EQUAL 

















No Price Decline Seen 


By LD. SCHIMMEL 
Schimmel Electric Supply Co. 


IKE charity the war covered a 

multitude of sins. Of course I 
refer to commercial sins. Conditions 
over which no one of us had any con- 
trol were such as to throw old prin- 
ciples and old established practices to 
the wind. The world was hungry for 
most everything obtainable. No one 
asked questions; everyone was eager 
to get all he could. Neither price 
nor quality was an object. 

That condition of affairs is happily 
disappearing. The world is becoming 
more sober, and everyone is beginning 
to use a little more discretion in all 
his dealings. It will not be long be- 
fore we are back to our former normal 
self. 

This period of readjustment, how- 
ever, is not altogether free from pit- 
falls and stumbling blocks. And we, 
in the electrical line, must guard 
against them, even as the merchants 
in other lines are ever on guard. It is 
true that in the recent decline, which 
has been such a pronounced char- 
acteristic of many lines, our line has 
suffered perhaps least, but then that 
is not altogether accidental. You must 
remember that the electrical line was 
at the very bottom of the list in the 
days of profiteering. Since our profits 
were never exorbitantly high it stands 
to reason that the decline could not 
be extremely low. Perhaps the old 
law declaring that “Those who live 
by the sword shall perish by the 
sword” is still true today even as it 
was in the days when it was first 
uttered. 


Truth is, we do not look forward 
to a great decline in prices in the 
electrical line. The reason for this is 
not very difficult to see. If you will 
take the trouble to analyze the mate- 
rial which you handle, you will notice 
that its cost is represented by about 
90 per cent of skilled labor and about 
10 per cent of raw material. While 
labor will make some concessions, it 
is not likely that it will come down 
much in the course of the next half 
year. In view of this, it would be 
folly for us to sit back and wait for 
material to become cheaper. 

There is, however, one danger, 
which has become more and more 
imminent, and against which I feel that 





a word of warning ought to be said. 


I refer to the efforts on the part of 
some to unload cheap material in the 
name of reduced prices. There is no 
doubt we will see more of this practice 
in the near future. 

Of course, you and I know that 
cheap material is always more ex- 
pensive in the end. There are, how- 
ever, always enough of those who are 
taken in by the cry of cheap, cheap, 
to keep these cheap artists busy. We, 
in the electrical business, must be on 
guard against these misrepresentations 
more than others. For there is a 
greater sense of responsibility resting 
on the electrical contractor than on 
most men engaged in other lines of 
activity. As a rule the manufacturer 
or the home-owner who calls for an 
electrical contractor to wire, his house, 
knows nothing as to the kinds of ma- 
terial to be used and how the job is 
to be done. He trusts entirely to the 
honor and to the sense of responsibil- 
ity of the man to whom he gives his 
contract. And just because the nature 
of the work of the electrical con- 
tractor is such, just because it is so 
left entirely to him it is necessary for 
him constantly to keep on guard at 
times like these. He must not permit 
himself to be blinded by what on the 
surface seems to be attractive prices. 





H. W. Matthews Co. Helps 
Industry 

H. W. Matthews Electric Supply 
Co., Birmingham and Mobile, Ala., is 
doing a real service to the industry 
by devoting a page in its publication, 
Current Affairs, to the sale of the 
Alabama Power Company’s cumula- 
tive preferred stock. The advertise- 
ment says in part: “The opportunity 
is now open to the people of the terri- 
tory we serve to make a safe and 
profitable investment in an essential 
local industry. A business with a rec- 
ord of seven years of continuous 
growth.” Jobbers in California have 
taken similar steps to bring home to 
the public and people in the industry 
the importance of investing ‘“‘at home” 
without going into other fields. It is 
being emphasized that investments in 
central station securities are not only 
safe and profitable but necessary in 
order to bring in and keep as much 
capital in our industry as_ possible. 
The idea of the need of such co-opera- 
tive work is spreading. Jobbers are 
playing their part in a big way and 
it is commendable work well done. 
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MATHIAS 


KLEIN 
&SONS 
ESTABLISHED 


CHICAGO 
1857 


Originators and Manufacturers 























Pliers, Splicing 

Clamps, Wire 

Immediate Delivery on Ci yo 

Belts, Safety Straps, B . S, Safet ’ 

Climber Straps, Tool ets, varety 
Bags, Etc. Straps,Bags,etc. | 


>. 


ALL GENUINE KLEIN 
LEATHER GOODS 

are branded 

with the world-known 
KLEIN TRADEMARK 
and Catalog Number. 


SNOS N19), 


P 


A line built on quality that appeals 
to your trade without argument 
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Sell 
Carbon Lamps 


To 
Coal Mines, 


Factories, { 


Garages, 
Industrial Plants, 


Railroads, or wher- 
ever there’s heavy 
vibration. 


And—in the Home for | 


Candelabra 
Lighting Fixtures 
Decorative Lighting 
Effects— 


Hallways, 
Night Lights, etc. 


There’s money for you in thts 
business. 


We'll help you get it. 


Sunlight Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Warren, Ohio 





Carbon Lamps Fractional H.P. Motors 








| 








F. D. Van Winkle 


(Continued from page 21) 


of the company, and has contributed 
his part to the very efficient account- 
ing work that is now under way 
among the members of the Electrical 
Supply Jobbers Association. 


When fire destroyed the company’s 
former location decided to 
make some radical changes. The fix- 
ture department as well as the retail 
business was entirely discontinued. 
The office was placed in a bank build- 
ing near the old location and the 
warehouse moved to the shipping dis- 
trict, where a strictly wholesale or- 
ganization is maintained. Every pos- 
sible device to facilitate service has 
been installed in the various depart- 
ments and a high standard of control 
and efficiency results. 


it was 


In addition to the other depart- 


ments, a factory for the manufacture. | 
of switchboards, panelboards and steel | 


boxes is operated in Ludlow, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Van Winkle is a Rotarian, a 
member of the Business Men’s Club 
of Cincinnati, also of the Industrial 
Club of Covington, Kentucky, and a 
Director of the Liberty National 
Bank of the latter city, near which 
A loyal Kentuckian, he 
has always maintained his residence 
on the south side of the river, and 
lives near the Ft. Mitchell Country 
Club, of which he was one of the 
founders and formerly president. A 
number of the members of the jobbing 
fraternity have enjoyed the hospital- 
ity of this club, which has always ex- 
tended to them a particularly hearty 


he resides. 


welcome. 

Mr. Van Winkle has taken much 
interest in the affairs of the Electrical 
Supply Jobbers Association and since 
1918 has maintained.a 100 per cent 
attendance record at its meetings. 
For some years he has been a member 
of the executive committee and at 
present is chairman of the motor- 
driven device committee. 


A staunch member of the Presby- 
terian church, he believes that the 
principles of religion should be an in- 
tegral part of every business organ- 
ization, without which it is impossible 
to build up the moral stamina which 
will sustain any continued prosperity. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








It is his endeavor to bring these ideas | 
home to every member of his organ- 


ization. 
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Big Profits! 


Here, you live-wire salesmen, 
is a chance to increase the 
profits of your house—and 
your own. Quick sales and 
Big Profits result if you will 


get behind 
Gale’s Commutator Compound 








% 


GALES 
COMMUTAYOR COMPOUND.. 





Thousands of your customers 
use compound. Why not sell 
them the best? Why don’t 
you make the profit that some 
one is going to pick up? 


Gale’s Commutator Com- 
pound is not only the oldest, 
but it is pronounced the best 
on the market. It has been 
used all over the world for 
more than 30 years. It’s the 
easiest thing to sell—the eas- 


iest and quickest money 
maker. If you are one of the 
few not acquainted’ with 


Gale’s, let’s send you free 
samples and the selling dope. 


K. McLENNAN & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


1751 W. 35th St. : 


QUICK SALES 


Chicago 





i 
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The Salesman Who Sells 
Apex-Rotapex Products 
Is a Salesman to Res pect! 








Apex-Rotapex salesmen are continually 
running up against unusual selling experi- 
ences that test out the merits of the prod- 
ucts they sell. Here’s an excerpt from 
a letter recently written to us from the 


South: 


New Orleans, La., 1-2-21 
Gentlemen: 

. . The Interstate Electric Co. of 
this city has equipped the entire Mexican 
navy with ROTAPEX washers. Doesn’t that 
sound good, particularly the word entire? 


Mexico has one gunboat. Let someone equip 
the Irish and Swiss navies and we will have 
material for an extensive advertising cam- 
paign. 

This is just another illustration of numerous 
places our products may be sold. Many of 
the small cleaning establishments in New 
Orleans use ROTAPEX washers, and there 
is a small town near here that has no laundry 
in which a woman attempts to run a laundry 
equipped with two ROTAPEX washers, one 
Simplex Ironer and a couple of electric irons. 


The Valet Cleaning Shop at Chattanooga 
uses the Apex Electric Cleaner to clean suits 
and overcoats. 

Yours very truly, 


R. H. SHORT. 





We shall be glad to hear from any Apex-Rotapex 
salesman any time he has an unusual sale or selling 
experience to report. 





The Apex Electrical Distributing Company | 
1067 E. 152nd St. - ~ 7 Cleveland, Ohio 


Canadian Factory Apex Electrical Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
102-104 Atlantic Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Cope 


ELECTRIC SUCTION CLEANER 














RSTAPEX 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES WASHER 
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MANUFACTURERS 

















Exvectro-Boi, a unique new elec- 
tric immersion heater, is said to be 
an innovation in electric devices. 
Electro-Boil, which is manufactured 
by the Milwaukee Mfg. Co., 1316 
Fond du Lac avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wis., heats a bowl of water to the 
boiling point within a few minutes 
after being immersed in the water. 
The current is always on but no con- 
nection is made, and consequently no 
current is used, until it is immersed, 
the water then forming the connec- 
tion. Electro-Boil is cylindrical in 
shape and stands on end. The higher 
the water reaches on the heater, the 
more the heat supplied, as there are 
two places on the cylinder to make 
connections. In other words, a sec- 
ond set of heating units is thrown 
into play when the water reaches the 
second point of contact. The device 
is made in various sizes to be used in 
vessels of any capacity, from a shav- 
ing cup to a bath tub. It takes about 
five minutes to heat a small vessel of 
water and 15 minutes to heat a bath 
tub full. Other features the manu- 
facturer claims for this device is com- 
pactness, cleanliness, safeness and 
ruggedness; and, the maker says, it 
is particularly adaptable when the 
heating plant fails in the city home 
or in the rural home not blessed with 
convenient water-heating facilities. 
The manufacturer invites inquiries 
from jobbers and jobbers’ salesmen. 


Exrectric Service Suppuirs Co.’s 
sales force covering the eastern terri- 
tory attended this company’s sales 
meeting at the Philadelphia plant, 
17th and Cambria streets, during the 
week ending Feb. 5. The company 
reports that the salesman’s daily dis- 
cussions of business conditions in the 
central station, railway, mining and 
industriah fields indicate recent in- 
creased activity and an optimistic out- 
look for the future. The field men 
were kept in intimate contact with 
the factory for the entire week, and 
were fully posted on all new and im- 
proved devices which the company is 





developing. During the meeting a 
“get-together” banquet was given the 
salesmen, at which the sales, adver- 
tising, factory and office officials were 
present. : 


GuarpiAN Fire DetecrTor is a new 
and inexpensive automatic fire alarm 
operating on the thermostatic prin- 
ciple and being manufactured by the 
Dee Electric Co., 79 West Monroe 
street, Chicago, Ill. When the slight- 
est heat reaches the detector it closes 
an electric circuit, causing a bell to 
ring. The bell continues to ring until 
the heat subsides. 


Forty-six Executive Memsers of 
the Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co., 
216 South Jefferson street, Chicago, 
attended the company’s annual dinner 
given in the East Room of the La 
Salle hotel on January 5. Besides 
the officers and directors, each depart- 
ment in the office and factory was 
represented by at least one employee. 
Fred R. Farmer, president of the 
company, acted as toastmaster. W. R. 
Abbott, vice-president of the newly 
formed Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
who is also one of the directors of 
the Beardslee company, spoke on the 
anticipated building boom. 


NaTHAN T. BRENNER, president of 
the American Insulated Wire and 
Cable Co., Chicago; announces ‘the 
reconstruction of the company’s new 
plant at Twenty-second and Fisk 
streets and the installation of new 
equipment at a total cost of $300,000. 
The property has just been purchased 
by Mr. Brenner for his company 
from the D. W. Baird Lumber Co. at 
a cost of $62,500. The property com- 
prises 40,000 square feet and the 
building will be used as a copper 
wire rod mill, 


Masestic Exvectric DEVELOPMENT 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., held its 
regular annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers on Saturday evening, January 15. 
Among important things that tran- 











spired was the relation of the com- 
pany’s history for the past year. The 
following directors were re-elected 
for the ensuing year: E. W. Brown, 
M. H. Shoenberg, T. D. MacMullen, 
B. C. Brown. At a board of directors 
meeting, E. N. Brown was re-elected 
president; M. H. Shoenberg, vice- 
president, and T. D. MacMullen, sec- 
retary. 


Epwarp F orence, formerly office 
manager for the Westinghouse Lamp 
Co., Chicago branch, is now sales 
manager for the Waage Electric Co., 
Chicago. 


Bryant Exectric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., announces the appointment of 
Robert M. Eames as general sales 
manager to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Frank V. Burton. 
Mr. Eames has been active in the 
sales organization of the Bryant 
Electric Co. for 15 years and for the 
last few years has been its export 
manager. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the sales policy, the complete 
line and its rapid development. 


R. W. Litire Corporation, New 
York City, has been appointed east- 
ern representative for the Maring 
Wire Corporation of Muskegon. 
Mich., manufacturers of enameled 
and cotton covered magnet wire. The 
New York office at 80 Church street 
is in ‘charge of R. W. Lillie and in- 
cludes the following personnel: Lee 
Skipwith, R. S. Edwards, E. M. 
Smith and W. F. Collins. The Bos- 
ton office at 176 Federal street is in 
charge of H. D. Steele and he has as 
his assistant R. M. Simpson. 


LicHTo.tieR Company, 569 Broad- 
way, New York City, manufacturers 
of commercial and residential electric 
lighting fixtures, is circulating among 
the trade a new and informative bul- 
letin showing some of the outstand- 
ing lighting units in the company’s 
various lines. The pamphlet, which 
endeavors to carry over the point that 
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New Electrical 


Products Illustrated 











Some of the interesting and valuable ways in which electricity aids the automobile owner, both in his garage and in public 
garages and repair shops, are illustrated above in three garage models which are a feature of the General Electric Company’s 
exhibit in the various automobile shows being staged throughout the country. 











Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, recently completed 
the above new five-story building 
which will double productive capacity. 
Offices will be located on the fifth 
floor. 














Materials for the outdoor sub-sta- 
tion above were furnished by the 
Electrical Engineers Equipment Co., 
Chicago. The distinctive feature of 
this type of sub-station is the struc- 
ture upon which it is mounted—a 
combination of pipe framework and 
Bates expanded poles. 
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a distinctive feature its appearance. 
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The Conover dish washing machine is a new 
product of the Conover Mfg. Co., 565 West Van 
Buren street, Chicago, Ill. The maker claims as 











The Berghman Indi- 
cator is a new product 
of The Berghman Co., 
5428 Fulton street, Chi- 
cago. It is designed 
for use with an electric 
iron to indicate whether 
the current is off or on. 








“Color-Ray” (above) has been de- 
veloped by the National X-Ray Re- 
flector Co. of Chicago to afford a 
practical and economical method of 
using colored light in show windows, 
as a response, the maker says, to a 
continual demand for such a _ unit. 
The various-colored glass slides fit 
into the framework on the bottom of 
the reflector. 





This new electric 
water-heater has 
been developed by 
the Cutler-Ham- 
mer Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wise. It 
is used with water 
containers pro- 
vided with pipe 
outlets as it fits 
threaded pipes of 
1% or 2 inches in- 
side diameter. The 
heater can be con- 
verted into a cir- 
culation type heat- 
er by adding a few 
standard plumbing 
fittings. 











Harvey Hubbell, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has 
placed on the market a 
pull chain socket with 
a luminous acorn to 
facilitate finding the 
chain in the dark. 
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For Telephone 
and 


Telegraph Lines 
Weatherproof and 
Troubleproof 


Standard equipment for 
over fifteen years with 
some of the most discrim- 
inating buyers in United 
States and Canada. 

Approaching Spring 
Storms make them a ne- 
cessity to your customers. 


Send for descriptive matter 


Minnesota Electric Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














‘eral discussion of the subject. Bill 


‘of Thursday, Dec. 30, at the close of 





‘and advertising for 1921, went back 


fixtures need not necessarily be sold 
by sample, but can be dispensed by 
showing the illustrations therein, is 
captioned, “Getting a Good Start-Off 
for the New Year.” It is directed 
at the jobber, jobber’s salesman and 
the dealer, and also discusses the 
Lightolier Sales Book “H,” for which 


requests are invited. 


Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay, 
N. Y., is circulating among the trade 











a bulletin completely describing its 
| No. 3000 P&S pendent switch. A| 
| phantom view of the switch is shown | 
with arrows indicating all the salient | 
|features. The bulletin is very com-| 
plete and should be an asset to the 
\\jobber’s salesman. | 


Durtex Ligutinc Works of the| 
|General Electric Co. held its annual | 
‘sales convention at the Vanderbilt | 
| hotel, New York City, on December | 
| 28, 29 and 80. The salesmen from | 
| Seattle, San Francisco, Dallas and | 
_various other headquarters throughout | 
|the country were called to New York 
‘for the resumé of the 1920 operations | 
|and to go over plans for larger activ- | 


‘ities in 1921. The program covered | 


talks by the men on merchandising, | 
‘sales policies, advertising, methods, | 
etc. After each talk there was a gen- 


Goodwin was present throughout the 
entire convention and took a consid- 
erable part in the discussion of al- 
most every question. On the evening 


the convention, a banquet was given 
in the Japanese ballroom. The con- 
vention is considered by the company 
as the most successful it has ever 
held, and the men, after having a 
share in preparing the policy, plans 


to their territories filled with en- 
thusiasm. 





- 
R SODERING 


Sells Itself 


When a salesman lands a hard 
prospect he feels good. 

Effecting the sale is pleasing— 
his statement each month show- 
ing commissions on MAIL busi- 
ness helps some also..- 
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Allen Solliecies Flux 


is easy to sell and when ONCE 
sold the salesman need not worry 
—he may depend upon commis- 
sion on the ALLEN LINE every 
month. It is the best flux made. 
The above cut shows how it is put 
up. Ask your buyer to stock it. 


L. B. Allen Co., Inc. 


4586 N. Lincoln Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


















Yose Eqjitfpted 

e 

toWin Success? ft 
Here is your opportunity to insure 
against embarrassing errors in spelling, 
pronunciation and poor choice of 
words. Know the meaning of puzzling 


war terms. Increase your efficiency, 
which results in power and success. 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY is an all-know- 
ing teacher, a universal question 
answerer, made to meet your 
needs. It is in daily use by 
hundreds of thousands of suc- 
cessful men and women the world over. 




















400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Il- 
lustrations. 12,000 Biographical En- 
tries. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 








Saeesucess 
Suaascessas 
a 


IT’S PERFECT! 


GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) - 


Panama-Pacific Exposition. 





Note the new way of assembling 


The BULLDOG 


“MoperNn Ways for Modern Day,” 
'a new dealer help in the form of a 
colored booklet and published by the 





REGULAR and INDI -".\ER Editions. 
WRITE for Specime:: Pages. FREE 
Pocket Maps if you name this paper. 


G. & C. MERRIAM Co., 






Springfield, Mass., U.S. A, 


KNOB | 


| 

| 

| 

| Made and Sold under License 

| United States Patent, Feb. 3, 1920 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is a timely and artis- 






| tic piece of literature. Each page in the 
pamphlet is devoted to one item in the 
line of Westinghouse household ap- 

_pliances, while a feature of particular 
ucts to your customers. Write us interest is the plea for more outlets, 
a a 'on the back cover. At the bottom of 
— , ; ‘each page is a drawing illustrating 
| Illinois Electric Pevesiain Co. | the application of the appliance to’ 

which that page is devoted. 


hw, 


The placing of the central bush- 
ing on the cap instead of the 
base, places it in a class by itself. 


You will be safe in recommend- 
ing this knob and all of our prod- 
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EMF 
Electrical 


Year Book 


A Combined Electrical 
Encyclopedia, Trade 


Directory and Dictionary 











Embracing in a Single Volume 


(1) An encyclopedia dealing 
with the history of electricity and 
the vital statistics of the industry. 


(2) A complete trade directory 
giving a full list of all manufac- 
tured products, trade names, list of 
manufacturers and much other 
trade information. 


(3) A modern dictionary of all 
electrical terms, with special refer- 
ence to practical electrical engi- 
neering and construction. 


The EM F Electrical Year Book is being 
edited by a corps of experts who have a 
keen appreciation of the needs of the 
public as well as the industry for authen- 
tic statistics and information in easily 
available form. The matter will be ar- 
ranged alphabetically and in a manner 
that will make it an invaluable guide to 
manufacturers, distributors and users of 
electricity and electrical equipment. 


Advertising and subscriptions now be- 
ing received. 


Electrical Trade Publishing Co. 


1018 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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PURCHASE 
CONSTRUCTION TOOLS 
NOW 


We can meet your 
requirements for any 
kind of construction 
and maintenance 
Tools for general 
construction work— 
telephone, telegraph, 
central stations, rail- 
roads, etc. 





In addition we can 
furnish the right 
kind of tools at the 
right price and give 
vou prompt service. 





Give us an: oppor- 
tunity to quote on 
your customers’ re- 
quirements. 


\\ PAUL W. HERBST 
j Distributor of High 
Grade Tools 


Dept. 4, 180 N. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















Magnet Wire 


Magnet Wire 
Products 


Quality Service and 
Quantity Production 


The name 


DU DL@ 


stands for highest grade magnet 
wire and coils. Used by large 


manufacturers everywhere. 


DUDLO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 






















Micuican Srampine Co. of Detroit 
has recently purchased the business 
of The Toledo Metal Products Com- 
pany and will continue the manufac- 
| ture and sale of the “BG” line of out- 
let boxes, covers, and switch boxes 
formerly made by that company. The 
business history of the Michigan 
Stamping Company covers a period of 
over twenty years during which time 
it has grown from a very modest be- 
ginning to a company employing a 
capital of $4,000,000. Its present 
plant is very modern, capable of large 
production and covers 61 acres on a 
site of 3614 acres. The manufactur- 
ing of the Electrical Department will 
be carried on in Toledo for a short 
|time, after which it will be moved to 
| Detroit. A new floor 480 ft. by 60 ft. 
to take care of part of the manufac- 
turing processes is now under con- 
struction. The officers of the company 
are: John H. French, president; 
Henry P. Cope, vice-president, and 
Walter F. Tant, secretary and treas- 
urer. A. B. Hoffman will be in 
| charge of the electrical department. 


| 
} 





| Coast Equipment Co., Merchants | 
| Exchange building, San Francisco, 
Calif., manufacturer’s agent, is desir- | 
ous of securing several agencies on | 
the Pacific coast for a complete line | 
of switches and circuit breakers, and | 
would be pleased to hear from manu- 
facturers who wish representation in 
'that territory. The company main- 
tains offices in Los Angeles, Calif., 
Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Oregon, 
|and states that it represents a number 
‘of electrical manufacturers, chief 
/among whom are: The Ridgway Dy- 
| namo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Pa.; 





| Electro Dynamic Co., Bayonne, N. J., 
and the Duncan Electric Mfg. Co., | 


Lafayette, Ind. 


Greist MANUFACTURING Co., New 


! . 
| Haven, Conn., which represents the 


‘merger of the manufacture and sale 
‘of the products of A. C. Penn, Inc., 
| Newark, N. J., manufacturer of the 
Wallace lamp, with that of the Greist 
Mfg. Co., is the name under which 


the products of both companies will | 


_be manufactured in the future. As a 
result of the merger, the razor plant 
‘of A. C. Penn, Inc., is being moved 
|from Newark, N. J., 
a The Penn sales organization 


is likewise included in the merger, and 
|will cover the same territory as be- 
A. C. Penn becomes sales man- 


| fore. 





to New Haven, 





| 











MAYHEW LINK-KEY 





locks and unlocks any size fix- 
ture link and may be used as a 
socket wrench by expanding the 
nose against fibre socket cap in- 
sulator. 


Get a free demonstrating sample. 


MAYHEW TOOL CO. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 








Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card 
PRESENTATION. 


“WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s 
largest card users—superiority 
of engraving and the 
convenience of the book 
form style ex- 
Plains why. 
Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one by one 
and _ observe 
their sharp 
edges and gen- 
eral excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 


1108 S. Wabash Ave. 
705 Peoples Gas Bldg. CHIC AGO 










PaTHUR Kime 
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Hotel Radisson 


Minneapolis 
In the Heart of 
the Retail and 
Theatrical Dis- 
trict. 


450 Rooms at Moderate Rates 


4 Large Cafes 


The Largest and 
Most Co mplete 
Hotel] in the 
Northwest. 
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ECONOMY ‘fenewable FUSES 




















LL 


Demand for Economy Fuses is heavy, steady—con- 
stantly stimulated by national and trade paper ad- 
vertising which reaches 10,000,000 readers each 
month. 


This drain on dealers’ stocks depletes their line of 
Economy Fuses and makes imperfect Economy 
Service to fuse users. 


Jobbers’ salesmen who strive to increase their sales 
should request dealers to check up their stock of 


Economy Fuses and order missing capacities with- 
out delay. 


Prospective fuse buyers now ask for and insist upon 
getting Economy Fuses. 


Your dealers know there are no other fuses just 
as good. 


Push Economy Fuses—and remember that every 
Economy Fuse advertisement bears the slogan: 


“For sale by all leading electrical jobbers and dealers’”’ 
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Knife-blade Type, Economy Fuse 


Econemy Fuses were the first line using inexpensive bare links for restor- 
ing blown fuses to their original efficiency to be APPROVED IN ALL 


CAPACITIES by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 











Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 
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TRADE MARK On 





PHILLIPS WIRE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 








ARMATURE SLOT WEDGES 
Made of Hard Maple 


For new and repair work. 


(> 2 2 
lan ee ae 


Made to any specification. 
Send us your blue print or sample. 


T. C. White Electrical Supply Company 


1122 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


























Would YOU buy a SECOND-HAND 
CTRIC MOTOR at ANY price? 


you KNEW it to be as good as new? 
Wire us yOur inquiries. 


Second-hand Electrie 
EGORYG Motors Bought, Sold and 







Exchanged. 
CHICAGO, LUNGS ~-—SsdIn. business since 1893. 
* 16th and Lincoln Streets Chicago, Ill. 











HEMINGRAY 


Glass Insulators 





No. 9 Pony. 
Specify “Hemingray” 


Hemingray Glass Co. 
Muncie, Ind. 


No. 19 D. G. D. P. 














| ager of The Greist Manufacturing 

| Co., in charge of the distribution of 

| the former Penn products and kindred 
lines. He will have his headquarters 
in New Haven. The Greist Mfg. Co. 
is an- old, well established concern, 
the organization of which dates back 
to 1871. It manufactures sewing ma- 
chine attachments in addition to other 
articles for itself and other manufac- 
turers. For the past five years it has 
manufactured the Wallace lamps and 
the Penn Ideal nail clips for A. C. 
Penn, Inc. 






Arrow Exectrric Co., Hartford, 
Conn., is sending out to the trade a 
circular letter, the substance of which 
is as follows: “We doubt if you have 
any conception of the development 
this company has made during the 
last 13 years. * * * We want 
you to see us as we are today and 
with that in view we have prepared 
a series of illustrated articles on our 
factory organization and we will send 
you from time to time these sketches 
as they appear in the trade papers. 
* * *” The letter is signed by 
H. C. Pond, sales manager, and en- 
closed with it is a reprint of the first 
in this series of advertisements. 


J. B. Wuire has been appointed 
Pacific Coast representative for the 
Wirt Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. White will spread the story 
of Dim-a-lites and Wirt products 





throughout the west, J. C. Kaelber, 


| sales manager of the company, an- 
| nounces. 


Mica INsutator Co., 68 Church 


| street, New York City, is a pioneer 


in the manufacture of oiled or var- 
nished fabrics, papers, tapes, tubes 
and varnishes, as well as the well- 
known “Micanite” products. A full 
description of this line of products is 
contained in a new booklet just issued 
by the company. 


Inuino1is ELtectric PorceLain Co., 
Macomb, IIl., announces that it has 
fully recovered from the fire which 
visited one of the wings of the fac- 
tory early in January. The damage 
caused was repaired at once and the 
factory is once more intact and turn- 


ing out “Bull Dog” knobs and ‘Ma- 


comb” insulators as well as the other 


lines of electrical porcelain specialties 
that the company manufactures. 












_ AMERICAN LINE | 
\. MATERIALS CO./ 


| CROSSARMS 
THAT LAST 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 
| FOR OUR PRODUCT 
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Successor to 


AMERICAN CROSS- 
ARM COMPANY 





















CEDAR POLES 


Northern 
White Cedar 


Western 
Red Cedar 


Plain or 
Butt Treated 


T. M. Partridge 
Lumber Company 
































Cedar Poles 


Butt Treating 
Open Tank Process 


The Valentine-Clark Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Minneapolis Chicago Toledo 


POLES 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 


Escanaba, Mich. 

















220 Broadway, 2844 Summit St., 
New York Toledo, O. 


Rialto Bldg., 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Our Editorial Plans For 1921 


‘‘Let There Be Light” 
66 PUBLIC benefactor”’— 


that’s what the man who 

sells shop, store and 
factory lighting should be 
called. You agree of course. 
Probably, though, you've 
found the going a bit hard at 
times and prospects reluctant 
about taking your word for 
the gains they’d make by pro- 
viding better illumination for 
their workers. So you’ll prob- 
ably feel like letting out the 
biggest whoop that’s in you 
when you learn that we have 
secured just the medicine you 
need—twelve doses, one each 
month, and they’ll do you 
good besides helping you. 


‘‘Taking Out the ‘Ifs’” 


AKING the “ifs” out of 

business is one of the 

chief missions of THB 
JOBBER’S SALESMAN and when 
you get the explanation we’ve 
secured for you about how 
easy it is to use analysis to 
discover the right course in 
any emergency—well, take it 
from us, there’ll be fewer “ifs” 
in your methods thereafter. 
There'll be nothing high brow- 
ish about these articles, mind 
you; they are so easy to un- 
derstand they’ll almost insult 
your intelligence. But then, 
truth almost always is simple, 
isn’t it? 


Ay 


‘‘Know Your Prospect” 


VERY man who deals with others— 
E and who does not?—knows the im- 

portance of being able to analyze 
characters and treat each according to 
his merits. But the difficulty has been 
to get the “how-to” of the thing licked 
into shape making it of real use to the 
man with but little time for study. 
THe JOBBER’S SALESMAN has discovered 
how that can be done; our readers of 
course will reap the benefit. 


We are going to the successful men 
in the electrical industry who have 
demonstrated that they hold the key to 
an understanding of others. Moreover, 
we’re going to every length short of 
blackjacking them to get at their se- 
cret and spread it on these pages. So 
put it down right now that whenever 
you see in THe JOBBER’S SALESMAN an 
article on character analysis that it 
will be well worth reading. 


tures.’’ 


Should Know,’’ ete. 


HIS is not an attempt to give you a picture of 
THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN for 1921; 
would be impossible. 


Certain things, however, may be called ‘‘fix- 
The departments that you have come to 
depend upon as an essential part of your ‘‘ JOBBER’sS 
SALESMAN”’ will be continued and constantly im- 
proved. These include actual experiences on ‘*‘ How 
I Landed the Order,’’ ‘‘ Pertinent Sales Facts and 
Figures,’’ ‘‘News About Jobbers,’’ ‘‘Men You 
Articles on pertinent subjects 
by well known authors will also appear throughout 
the year. Such prominent writers as Frank B. Rae, 
Jr., W. E. Underwood, David Gibson and Thomas 
Fullwood are engaged in writing helpful articles 
that will be published in early issues. Every month 
will bring its surprises; and we can promise that 
if you have liked THE JoBpBER’s SALESMAN in 1920 
you will like it even better in 1921. 


‘‘Psychology In Business’ ? 


Y, my, but we’re going ahead at 
M a rapid rate these days—getting 

wiser every minute! ’Frinstance, 
just a few years ago the man who con- 
fessed to an interest in psychology was 
called a “high brow” and the girls 
pleaded a headache when he phoned 
and suggested coming ’round for the 
evening. Nobody ever invited him to 
sit in a little game, or go to a prize 
fight or do anything else that a “regu- 
lar guy” might be expected to enjoy. 
But today! Whether his brow be 
“high,” low, receding, or has spread all 
over his head and down to the few 
remaining hairs that prefer disgrace 
to death outright, he’s always among 
those present, and in business he’s 
turning his knowledge into good clean 
coin of the realm. So hundreds of our 
readers who have been benefited by 
reading the articles on Practical Psy- 
chology for Busy Men will be de- 
lighted to learn that a brand new series 
showing how to apply psychology in 
business have been contracted for. As 
we have been saying about the series 
on health, this is real dope. Look for 
these articles. 


A magazine editor in 
this swift-moving age makes plans not for a year 
ahead, but from month to month. An event may 
occur next week, for instance, that will create a 
demand for a series of articles not yet dreamed of. 


‘“‘A Real Feature” 


that AST year we reported the 
| views of one _ successful 
salesman who pointed out 
how very often we get into a 
hole through failure to dis- 
tinguish between prejudice 
and reason, in our dealings 
with others. It’s true, too. It 
applies even in one’s dealings 
socially. The knack of the 
thing is within reach of all 
and the several articles con- 
tracted for will make you 
master of the art in no time. 
That’s all we’re going to say 
about it now, for a word to 
the wise should suffice. 


‘Good Health’ 


OON the day will arrive— 
maybe not in our time, but 
coming—when it will be a 

disgrace to be in anything but 
perfect health. Certainly no 
man who sells can afford to be 
otherwise even now. You'll say 
amen to that, we know. And 
you'll thank us, too, or feel 
that you should at least, when 
you read the articles we have 
secured and that will appear 
from time to time under the 
heading of “Easy Roads to 
Health.” 


va 


‘“‘Behind the Scenes’’ 


ERFECT salesmanship, like ability 

to analyze character correctly, is 

another important something which 
no man ever completely acquires. Now 
the insight into selling methods that 
Interviewer secured from the men he 
talked with have been ripping, and 
many’s the letter we’ve received saying 
as much. But we're going to do even 
better for you this year—pictures of 
the men who are turning the trick in 
selling and bring home the biggest 
chunks of bacon; explanations of the 
most difficult sales they have made 
and how; and a peep and more at their 
own pet methods of getting names on 
the dotted line. We may even have In- 
terviewer travel with some of these 
stars for several days and report on 
their every word and action. 





“She Jobber Salesman 


1018 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


If you are not a subscribcr sign coupon on page 82 
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Ready for Your Customers 


These are real business days for real business getters. No more 
“sellers market,” no more order-dodging, no more delayed deliv- 
eries! For the SALESMAN who can get out and get under and 
come through with the business, it’s the Opportunity of a life- 
time. 


During the past there was a shortage of National Metal Molding 
and Fittings—just as there was of most other electrical products. 
But not now! Rapidly-returning normal conditions find us with 
increased manufacturing facilities and complete stocks of Metal 
Molding and all “National” Fittings and Devices—ready for your 
customers’ requirements. 


And we have just issued a new Metal Molding Hand-Book that completely 
covers the subject. If you want copies for any of your customers, just 
let us know. 


National Metal Molding © 
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Fulton Building 
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LOTTE TL 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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cee fe ul Bio ne ne ee 


The first complete 
home laundry unit 
nome» A-B-C Ironer 
driven from motor 
of A-B-C Super 
Electric washer 


The 
A-B-C 
Super 

Electric 
Cabinet 
Washer 


The 
A-B-C 
“Alco” 

Dolly-ty pe 
Electric 
Washer 


The Complete A-B-C Line 




















The 
A-B-C 
Electric 
Ironer 


The 
A-B-C 
“Twin 
Alco” 
12-sheet 


capacity 


Altorfer Bros. Company 


PEORIA: ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK--SAN FRANCISCO 
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Reputation 


HEN the dealer shows a Robbins & 

Myers Fan to a customer, he does 
so with the knowledge that the customer 
already knows the high quality of the fan 
and the guarantee which goes with it. 


Years of dominant advertising in the 
leading magazines and the quarter cen- 
tury service record of the hundreds of 
thousands of R. & M. Fans in use the 
world over, have made the R. & M. 


monogram on the guard and the service 


it stands for known to practically every 
prospective fan user. It is a guarantee of 
satisfaction which is more convincing than 
any demonstration the salesman can 
make. 


The R. & M. Reputation insures easy 
sales, prcfitabl2 prices and a growing fan 
business for the dealer. 


And this in turn means easier and 
larger sales for the jobber. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO—BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


New York Philadelphia Buffalo 


Boston St. Louis San Francisco 


Robbins & Myers Fans 


Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati 














